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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tur Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has been read a first time in the 
House of Lords. No opposition was offered, and none is expected 
at the future stages of the bill. Ministers, however, allow a fort- 
night to intervene between the unopposed first reading and the 
unopposed second reading. Yet the House is not surcharged with 
business. During the week, Lord Ellenborough has been waging 
a desultory guerilla warfare; now throwing Jotee Persaud in the 
faces of Ministers, anon lecturing them on the administration of 
the merchant seamen’s fund, but venturing only on pro forma mo- 
tions, to be withdrawn after the speech for which they furnished 
a text had been made. Lord Brougham has postponed till an- 
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came as partisans of Sir James Brooke, prepared to whitewash 
him; and they were not to be turned from their purpose. 





The revenue returns for the year and quarter ended on the 5th 
July show, as compared with those of 1850, a decrease of 210,7392. 
in the former, and 95,354/. in the latter. The actual decrease is a 
mere trifle, more especially when it is kept in mind that the re- 
turns of 1850 showed a large increase upon those of 1849. But 
it deserves to be noted that the falling-off is entirely in the 
department of the direct taxes. In the Excise there is an 
increase of 122,273/. in the year, against which must be set 
off a nominal decrease of 25,122/. in the Customs,—leaving 
a total increase of 97,1517. But in Stamps there is a de- 
erease of 285,250/. (the fruits of Sir Charles Wood’s tampering 
with them); in Taxes, of 28,849/.; in the Property-tax returns, 
of 106,418/. Notwithstanding the large abatements in the 


| duties of Excise and Customs, the revenue derived from those 
| sources continues to increase ; but the revenue from direct taxa- 


| tion, upon which Sir Robert Peel relied to enable him to carry 


through his liberal reforms in commercial finance, keeps dwindling 
away. The cause of this, in the case of the Stamps, is obvious 
enough. In the case of the Property-tax, the declining revenue 


' coincides in point of time with an increase in the leading articles 


other session his bills for consolidating the system of Bankruptcy ; 


with the County Courts, and for vesting Equity jurisdiction in 
these courts. The former, almost entirely remodelled through the 
numerous amendments made on it, he consigned to the 
paternal care of the Lord Chancellor, thinking “ it ought to be 
taken up by Government”; the other he withdrew, having no 
hope that it could be carried through the House of Commons 
this session. One creditable measure has been advanced a stage— 
the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Lodginghouse Bill. It is indeed merely 
permissive, but it extends legislative sanction to two important 
principles,—that spacious, clean, and wholesvme habitations, are an 
essential element in the education of the poorer classes; and that 
the modern system of improving towns by merely rooting out the 
squalid dwellings of the poor to substitute more showy buildings, 
requires to be regulated. 

Though the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has ceased to vex the Com- 
mons, that House has evinced no haste to avail itself of the riddance 
to turn in a practical spirit to any business of moment. Mr. Henry 
Berkeley’s annual resolution in favour of vote by ballot has been 
again carried, its supporters having been allowed to engross all the 
talk,—to be again lost if brought forward in the shape of a bill ; and 
Lord John Russell, by professing his unabated hostility to the pro- 
perty qualification of Members of Parliament, has afforded the 
movers of a partial enlargement of the law an opportunity of 
leaving that question in his hands, These two incidents have 
furnished ‘confiding Liberals” with an excuse for make-believing 
that Lord John will bring forward next session a large and liberal 
measure of reform. Such an inference from such — resembles 


the divination of old women from shuffled cards or examination | 
acted on, must necessarily provoke the fiercest resentment through- 


of the grounds in a cup of tea. In finance there has been some 
desultory and aimless skirmishing on the miscellaneous topics 
which emerge in a Committee of Supply. Ministers have been 
left in another minority on the Attornies’ Certificate Duty; but 
have reversed their minority on the Bonded Spirits Duty. 


of export and import, that would seem to indicate an augmentation 
of the national property. The fair inference is, that the tax is in 
danger of becoming not only unpopular but ineflicient. This tends 
to strengthen the apprehensive view of our financial prospects 
taken last week by Mr. Gladstone, and to lend additional import- 
ance to the warning he gaye, in the debate on Mr. Disracli’s 
motion. 





The latest intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope warrants 
very anxious apprehensions. The internal commotion in the Cape 
colony respecting the constitution of government, and the Cafire 
war on the frontier, have no necessary connexion in themselves ; 
but their coincidence in point of time aggravates immeasurably 
the dangers that threaten the whole province. 

The constitutional agitation within the colony is the consequence 
of a struggle between the colonists and the Colonial Office ; in the 
course of which the old administrative framework has been irrepa- 
rably damaged, before any new one is prepared to supply its place. 
Some time ago, the Governor constructed a Council to assist him 
in framing a new constitution; dissensions between Sir Harry and 


| the non-official members led to a dissolution of the Council, and 


since that time he has been administering the government without 
one. A deliberate opinion has been pronounced by eminent law- 
yers in England that the existing local government at the Cape 
is illegal; and the mere doubt of its legality will shake its 
authority and deter prudent people from acting under it. The 
Imperial Government could arrest the incipient anarchy. Two 
drafts or projets of constitution for the colony have been sub- 
mitted to it, one by the Governor, the other by the seceding mem- 
bers of his Council; and Ministers have been given to understand 
that an act of Parliament embodying the leading provisions of both 
would be gladly received and obeyed by the colonists. This offer 
the Downing Street Government rejects. Nay, it throws a new 


apple of discord into the colony; selecting the present moment, 


Mr. Hume has at last found an opportunity to bring on his | 


motion for inquiring into Sir James Brooke’s proceedings in Bor- | 


neo; and has had it negatived by the decisive majority of 230 to 
19. The only speaker who placed the question at issue in a 
clear light was Mr. Gladstone. He reminded the House that the 
relations of civilized communities even with pirates are regu- 
lated by public law; and pointed out the absence of all proof that 
this a A fad been observe Tin recent crusades against pirates—not 
by Sir James Brooke alone—in the waters of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. On these grounds, he “ felt it his duty to vote, not for a 
motion proposing a hostile inquiry against Sir James Brooke, 
thereby marking him as the main author and the party principally 
responsible, but, in the absence of any defence or explanation, for 
an address, praying for inquiry, without distinction of parties,” 
into the very questionable and suspicious warlike proceedings in 
the far East. Such a view of the case, however, was too much 
above the comprehension of a whipped majority, who saw in it 
only a question of personal crimination al exculpation. They 


| the Eastern frontier. 


when administrative authority has been weakened to the last de- 
gree, to suggest to the Governor the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment from Cape Town to Graham’s Town; a suggestion which, if 


out the Western districts. 

While the colony is thus enfeebled by internal dissensions, it is 
harassed by a war between the Caffres and Downing Street on 
That war, provoked by the melodramatic 
extravagancies of the Governor, has been carried on for upwards of 
half a year with no prospect of termination. According to the 
last accounts, Sir Harry Smith is still unable to stir from his cen- 
tral position at King William’s Town. When he sends out a de- 
tachment, the Caffres are driven back by the British bayonets ; 
but the moment the troops fall back, or pass on, the ground they 
stood upon is reoecupied by the hostile Caffres. This is the state 
of affairs in British Caffraria. In the Eastern districts of the Cape 
colony, the contagious example of resistance to British sway has 
stirred up the Coloured races to mutiny. A spirit of resistance 
is also spreading among the Native tribes North of the Orange 
River. In Natal, British emissaries are enlisting Natives to march 
as British auxiliaries into Caffraria. Apparently there is no plan 
for putting an end to these spreading hostilities, no force to carry 
such a plan into effect. The whole of South Africa appears to 
be on the eve of becoming one vast theatre of conflict; Blacks 
against Whites, the British forces against the Caffres and against 
the emigrant Boers, the Boers against the British forces and the 
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Native tribes who surround them; the colonists against the 
Natives, and the Natives against either the British forces or the 
Boers, as the current of events may determine. 

In this state of affairs, the debate expected to take place in the 
House of Lords next week, on the Earl of Derby’s motion “ to re- 
fer the papers relative to the granting of representative institu- 
tions to the Cape of Good Hope ” to a Select Committee, is an event 
of unusual importance. What line of obstruction will be taken up 
by Ministers, no one conjectures. To aim at legal mystification, 
by opposing the opinion of Crown lawyers to the opinion of inde- 





ndent lawyers—or to rest upon the “ constitution” slang, as that 
it is “unconstitutional” to submit an act of the Executive to the | 
inquest of a Committee of Parliament—or to advance the last | 
miserable plea that it is “too late in the session” to do anything | 
—would each and all of them be tantamount to an admission that 
Ministers have no case. Yet what else can they say? That they 
will offer obstruction is certain; for a more active and unscrupu- 
lous canvass of men, women, and children, for votes in anticipa- 
tion of the Earl of Derby’s no-party motion, has not been wit- 
nessed since Lord Palmerston’s Greek crisis. 





France, ever feverish since the Revolution of February 1848, 
has reached the crisis of her disorder ; and the symptoms are fully 
more favourable than could have been expected. M. de Tocque- 
ville’s report on the revision of the Constitution has been presented 
to the Assembly, and the discussion on it is fixed to take place 
next week. The report is comprehensive in its review of the state 
of affairs, calmly bold in its tone, sternly legal in its recommen- 
dations. The election of the National Representatives by tickets 
and the President by direct vote, and the simultaneous elections of | 
the National Assembly and President, are declared to be the great | 
practical defects of the Constitution. The danger to which the | 
nation is exposed by these defects, is declared to be sufficiently | 

at and urgent to warrant the revision of the Constitution, 
although the full extent of the hazards attendant on such an experi- 
ment is recognized and pointed out. The great principle that a 
right entirely to change institutions is inalienable by a nation, or 
any constituent assembly to which it may delegate such a task, is as- 
serted. On these grounds, the report proposes that the Assembly 
shall decide to revise the Constitution “ in totality”; insisting, | 
however, that the revision shall not take place unless voted by the 
majority required by law. The great merits of this report consist 
in its lofty superiority to the miserable personal and party aims 
which are urged under the pretext of constitutional revision; its 
recognition of a nation’s inallenie right to adapt its institutions 
to the social wants when occasion requires a change; and its en- 
forcement of the expediency or rather necessity of setting about 
such changes with a due respect for established law. These are 
precisely the views the diffusion of which can give stability, peace, 
and prosperity to France. The report was received in the As- 
suntly without applause and without a murmur. This unwonted 
silence and abstinence from all expression of emotion would seem 
to indicate, that the Assembly felt the gravity of “the situation,” 
and the importance of preserving a judgment undimmed by pas- 
sion. The report of the Sub-Committee appointed to examine the 
petitions in favour of revision states, that of 1,123,161 peti- 
tioners only 45,000 proposed to attain their end by overriding the 
forms of the Constitution ; and of that number half was supplied 
by a single department. The tone of public discussion in Paris in- 
dicates a general concurrence in the respect for legality, and the cau- 
tion, amounting to anxiety, with which the Members of the Assembly 
ago to set about their task. There seems to be little danger of 
the French people acting on this important occasion upon headlong, 
unreflecting impulse. If the Constitution be revised, the revision 
promises to be undertaken in a practical and patient spirit; if the 
proposal to revise shall fail to obtain the legal majority in the As- 
sembly, there is every reason to hope that the nation will acquiesce 
in the prolongation of what it feels to be an imperfect constitu- 
tion, resolute to make the best of it in the mean time, and wait 
till it can be reformed by orderly and legal movements. 





The affairs of the North of Europe are more unsettled than 
ever. The Danish Ministry has resigned, and what policy its 
successors may adopt is altogether uncertain. The crisis is under- 
stood to have been precipitated by the conviction of some leading 
members of the late Cabinet, that to coerce the German subjects 
of the monarchy is impossible: but the high Danish party is so 
strong in Copenhagen, the seat of government, that it is difficult 
to conceive how a Ministry prepared to make concessions to the 
Germans can retain office. Meanwhile, Prussia is understood to 
adhere obstinately to her own views of the Danish question. Aus- 
tria, on the contrary, is understood to be wavering: but Russia 
never wavers, and Russia is the great antagonist of the aims of 
Prussia regarding Denmark and its German territories. 





The latest arrivals from North America intimate that a great 
State Convention in Pennsylvania has nominated General Scott as 
the Whig candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Webster's friends, 
however, show no inclination to withdraw him. General Scott’s 
supporters have assumed a position in relation to the Slavery 
question that indicates a hope or wish to conciliate the Abolition- 
ists or “ Free-soilers.” Mr. Webster, it is understood, will throw 
himself upon the Southern Slave States; and indeed the com- 
mencement of his canvassing tour in Virginia is already an- 
nounced. Both the Whig candidates are Protectionists ; which 
will tell in favour of General Scott in the North and against Mr. 








Webster in the South. The probability is, that the old Eastern 
States will be so divided between the two that the decision will be 
thrown inte the hands of the new Western States, whose leanings 
have yet to he ascertained. 


Orhates aut Proceedings in arliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

House or Lorps. Monday, July 7. Farm Buildings Bill; Lord Hardwicke 
throws the bill out, on Committee, by 36 to 18—Jotee Persaud ; Government inquiry 
ordered—Smithfield Market Removal Bill, read a second time—Papal Aggression ; 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, brought up from Commons, and read a first time. 

Tuesday, July 8. Expenses of Prosecutions (Ireland) Bill, read a third time and 
passed—Lodginghouses Bill, read a second time. 

Thursday, July 10. County Courts Bill, and Jurisdiction in Bankruptcy Bill, 
withdrawn by Lord Brougham— Merchant Seamen’s Fund; returns ordered. 

Friday, July 11. The Crystal Palace; Mr. Paxton’s Petition presented by Lord 
Brougham—Convocation; Debate on Lord Redesdale’s Motion for a copy of cer- 





} tain Petitions. 


Hovst or Commons. Monday, July7. Inhabited House-duty Bill, and Woods 
and Forests Bill, passed through Committee—New House of Commons; Motion on 
the Decorations, by Sir Denham Norreys, debated and negatived—Supply Votes: 
Secret Service Money, Convict Transportation Expenses, debated, with divisions, 
and agreed to. 

Tuesday, July 8. At Morning Sitting—Civil Bills (Ireland) Bill, considered in 
Committee. At Evening Sitting—Royal Answers to Addresses—Attornies’ Certifi- 
cate Duty; leave to Lord Robert Grosvenor for a Bill to abolish, opposed by Minis- 
ters, but carried by 162 to 132—Vote by Ballot; Mr. H. Berkeley’s Motion carried, 
against Ministers, by 87 to 50—Reproductive Labour in Irish Workhouses ; Motion 
by Mr. Scully, negatived by 64 to 42. 

Wednesday, July 9. Colonial Property Qualification Bill; Instruction to Com- 
mittee moved by Mr. Tufnell; Ministerial Declaration; Instruction and Bill both 
withdrawn— Home-made Spirits in Bond; Ministers throw out Lord Naas’s Bill, by 
194 to 166—Valuation (Ireland) Bill, considered in Committee pro forma. 

Thursday, July 10. At Morning Sitting—Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill, con- 
sidered in Committee, with progress. At Evening Sitting—Continued occupation of 
Rome by the French—Commission of Sewers; Foundation of Houses ‘ pumped 
up ’—Inhabited House Duty Bill, read a third time and passed—Dyak Pirates ; 
Mr. Hume's Motion negatived by 230 to 19. 

Friday, July 11. Registration of Assurances Bill— Public Business—Commission 
of Sewers—Episcopal Revenues— Quarantine— Don Pacifico— Court of Chancery and 
Judicial Committee Bill, read a third time and passed— Charitable Trusts at Roches- 
ter; Mr. Mowatt’s Motion for a Commission negatived—Supply Votes for British 
Museum, and for Education, 

TIME-TABLE, 


The Lords. | The Commens. 








Hour of Hourof | Hour of Hour of 

Meeting. Adjournment. | Meeting. Adjournment, 
Memday .cccccccecece Sh .... Th Om | Manag occccecceccce 4h .(m) Ih Om 
Tuesday oh 4... 6h55m Tuesday ..eccccecees Noon.... 3h 30m 
| 12h 15m 
Wednesday No sitting. | Wednesday .. ee 5h 24m 
Thursday ......s0000 moe wh | Thursday .........+. 3h Om 
| .(m) th Om 
IEE aciesucciscies ee ll a rn 4h .(m) Th Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time,lih Sm | Sittingsthis Week, 7; Time,44h 54m 
this Session, 76; — J43h57m | —— this Session, 1022; —— 704h 41m 


Parvati AGGREsSION. 

The first greeting of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in the House of Peers 
was not a welcome. The Marquis of Lanspowne introduced the bill on 
Monday, and gave notice of the second reading for next Monday week. 
Lord MonteaG ie wished it to be understood that the first reading of the 
bill was only assented to as a matter of courtesy usual in respect of bills 
brought up trom the other House. 

The bill is so changed that it is difficult to know what party is to father it. 
Proposed re | to repel a particular aggression, it affects a part of the king- 
dom to which that aggression did not apply ; ostensibly a bill to prohibit 
ecclesiastical titles, it extends to the crippling of the free government of a 
church which has been recognized as the church of a considerable portion of 
the people. Though himself prepared to resist an aggression made on the 
laws of the country, he well knew the excitement and alarm which such a 
measure was calculated to produce in Ireland. He asked if the Government 
would produce a copy of the address to the Queen from the Bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church exercising episcopal functions in Ireland, respecting 
measures in relation to the Papa — ; and lay on the table any de- 
spatches from the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland on the subject of such legisla- 
tive measures ? 

Lord Lanspownz declined discussion ; and stated that there is no objec- 
tion to lay on the table the first document, but that any such document 
as the second does not exist. 

Vore sy Bator. 

Mr. Henry Berketey supported his annual motion in favour of ballot- 
voting with his usual vivacity: pointing the arguments on principle, 
which he briefly revived from past yearly discussions, with illustrative 
references to recent occurrences. 

He repeated the declaration already made by several leaders of the Liberal 
party this session, that without protection to Parliamentary voters, no plan 
of reform which Lord John Russell may contemplate will give satisfaction to 
the people, or be other than a nullity. Lord John has said that he considers 
the present system works well, and that he fears a change: but can that 
system be said to work well, the terrors of which deter a full third of the 
echoes of this country from recording their votes, while it permits the 
corruption and intimidation of the majority of those who do vote, which 
allows forty-eight Peers of the realm and seventeen wealthy Members of 
Parliament to return to that House vy Members by direct uncon- 
stitutional interference, in spite too of the sessional orders made annually 
against the interference of Peers ; which converts our agricultural votcrs into 
a mere electoral flock of sheep; which once in seven years, or oftener, con- 
verts this country into one vast arena of drunken confusion and cor- 
ruption of all kinds; which is one great lie throughout; which 
grants to a man in theory that which it denies him in practice; and 
which compliments a man upon his liberty while it renders him a slave ? 

It is the practice to use the ballot in electing the Directors of the Bank of 
England, the Brethren of the Trinity House, the members of all the clubs in 
Great Britain and Ireland ; they could not even elect a statue to Sir Robert 
Peel without the ballot; and a political club—a great ony club too—is 
so in love with it that they not only elect but expel their members by 
ballot. There had been an instance of that lately ; and if they were to vote 
for giving protection to the voter by the ballot that night, tomorrow they 
would be expelled from their club by the ballot. Lamenting the defection 
from former adherence to the ballot by Sir George Grey, on the alleged ground 
that public opinion now supersedes the necessity for it, Mr. Berkeley, in re- 
futation, called into court the illustrious witness who lately descended from 
the moon and took up his station at Aylesbury ; and he referred to the scenes 
of public depravity at St. Albans and the Falkirk Burghs. The “ duly 
elected’? Member for the Falkirk Burghs has risen in his seat, laid his hand 
upon his heart, and assured the House that he had nothing to do with drench- 
ing the electors with whisky; and the Member for St. Albans has in the 
same solemn manner emul the House that he knew nothing of Bel/-metal, 
and was entirely innocent of Sovereign-alley. Now, by establishing the 
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secret vote they would at once 
the suborned. He had obtained the opinions of many persons who are ac- 
customed to conduct elections, and they all concur in the opinion that inti- 
midation would be completely set aside by the ballot. They also consider 
that the ballot would be a preventive of bribery in all pepeons constituen- 
cies, though some doubt may exist as to its effect upon smaller constituencies. 
ath, 3130 electors were qualified to vote, 


in 
Of the 879 who did not vote, 449 dared not to 


At the late election 
but only 2151 did vote. 


| form a clause. 


vote; and on being canvassed replied, “ We wish Captain Scobell success ; | 


we will work for him privately, but if we vote we may as well close our 
business.” 
agricultural constituencies. He could assure the House that he felt a deep 
interest in the tenant-farmers of England. It is true he has felt it to be 
his duty to object to them in the character of soldiers or yeomanry, solely 
on the ground that they are undisciplined and disobedient ; but he would do 
them justice in their civil capacity. There is not a better drilled or more 
obedient body of electors in Europe. (‘* Hear!” and laughter.) The Ad- 
jutant and the Colonel have no means of compelling obedience, but it is 
not so with the landlord and the steward. The farmer may refuse to go out 
to fight, but he must not refuse to go out to vote. If he refuses to go out to 
fight, no punishment follows; but if he refuses to go out to vote, condign 
punishment ensues. Then, looking to the proceedings at the Nottingham- 
shire election, how can country gentlemen perpetuate a system so cruel and 
unconstitutional in its operation? At one time the country gentlemen de- 
scribe the tenant-farmers as the free, hardy, independent cultivators of the 


No greater boon than the ballot could possibly be given to the | 
i 


soil; at another time those gentlemen are found driving their tenants like a | 


herd of swine to the next market-town. At one time the country gentlemen 
have the tenant-farmers [as Yeomanry Cavalry] riding on horseback side 
by side with them, in gaudy uniforms, with bands playing “ See the con- 
quering hero comes” ; at another time, these same gentlemen are ferreting 
the farmers like rats, in hay-stacks and straw-stacks, where they have 
crawled in their degradation, to prevent themselves from being compelled to 
violate their consciences and tell a lie. Oh for the pencil of Hogarth or the 
stereotype of Punch, to immortalize the discovery and dragging forth of the 
glorious yeomanry and independent electors from the hay-stacks and straw- 
stacks where they had taken refuge! for, in a future and more improved 
age, some pictorial monument will surely be necessary to convince people 
that such things could be in the nineteenth century. Mr. Berkeley con- 
cluded with complimentary reference to the Attorney-General and the Soli- 
citor-General, anticipating their votes, as he and Mr. Grote had received 
them in former years; and with a renewed appeal to Lord John Russell not 
to turn aside from this great branch of Parliamentary reform. 

Mr. Exits seconded the motion; it having been his lot for many years 
to see the extent of intimidation and coercion exercised upon farmers and 
all descriptions of voters, and to know how the charge applies equally to 
all parties. Whether Lord John Russell think the time come or not, be- 
fore many years are gone somebody sitting on the Treasury bench will be 
compelled to grant the demand, 

Mr. Hume had on the paper a notice of an amendment, asking for leave 
to bring in a bill to amend the national representation. He made a speech 
on the general question of the four points which constitute his little Char- 
ter; but, having quite the same objects as Mr. Berkeley, and being 
anxious that there should be no mistake as to the division, and that the 
division should be simply on the ballot, he would not bring forward his 
amendment, 

Captain Scopett and Sir Josuva Watmster rose together, and the 
latter gave way for the new Member. 

The representative of Bath stated that he did not canvass his three thou- 
sand constituents, thinking the practice injurious, but had met them in their 
several ward meetings. Looking to the incidents of that contest, he could 
not as an honest man and a faithful representative abstain from declaring in 
that House, on the first occasion on which he had addressed it, the sense he 
entertained of the justice, expediency, and absolute necessity of sheltering 
men in the exercise of that right which the constitution confers on them. It 
is far worse than trifling to give the franchise and deny the power of using 
it independently. If any better plan than the ballot can be produced, let it 
supplant the ballot; but no better plan having been heard of, they ought as 
practical and honest men to carry out that. ; 

Mr. SuarMan Crawrorp rose to speak, but there arising great cries 
for a division, he did not persist. The division being taken, Mr. Berke- 
ley’s motion was carried, by 87 to 50—majority 37. 

Propverty QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS. 

The Colonial Property Qualification Bill was introduced by Mr. Hurr 

to meet such cases as that of Mr. Prinsep ; who was returned as Member 


for Harwich, but was unseated by a Committee, on the ground that he 
had not a sufficient qualification in this country, though he had Indian 


property sufficient to qualify him for his seat as a Director of the East , 


India Company. 


On the motion to go into Committee upon this bill, Mr. Turner 


moved a resolution which would have negatived and swallowed up the 
whole measure,—that it be an instruction to the Committee to provide 
for the abolition of any property qualification whatever for Members 
chosen to serve in Parliament. 

He would have been content to leave the question in the hands of Lord 
John Russell, to be dealt with in the new Reform Bill which he is to propose 
next session; but as this bill would sanction and continue the bad system, 
Mr. Tufnell begged the House to allow the larger question to be raised. He 
contended for returning to the old constitutional principle of leaving the 
electors to exercise a free and intelligent choice of their representatives. In 
the words of Lord John Russell, in his speech on Sir William Molesworth’s 
motion in February 1837, “ The act of Queen Anne [the Qualification Act, 
formerly stigmatized by Lord John himself, in his book on the English 
Constitution] was passed solely for factious purposes. The trading interest 
was: known to be favourable to the Hanoverian succession, and to those prin- 
ciples of liberal policy which did not suit the taste of the landed gentry ; and 
it was to check the increase of the trading influence that the landed interest 
introduced this innovation into our Parliamentary system.”’ The qualifica- 
tion is now nothing but a farce or a burden. By a slight stretch of con- 
science, persons having no qualification whatever can obtain one. Scotch 
Members and sons of Peers are exempted. Tenant-farmers, whom many 
agricultural districts have expressed a strong wish to have for their repre- 
sentatives, are too poor to possess the qualification, and too honest to obtain 
a fictitious one. 

Mr. Ewarr seconded the motion, as a Scotch Member sitting without 
a qualification, and fecling that he has no better title to sit without a qua- 
lification than any English or Irish Member. 

Lord JouHN Russet, after some observations on the singular shape in 
which the question came before the House, proceeded to admit that the 
arguments of Mr. Tufnell had a great deal of weight: from that admis- 
sion he advanced to the delivery of various confirmatory arguments of his 


| 


lace the suborner entirely at the mercy of | own; and thence he arrived at the conclusion that the question may very 


well be taken into consideration by Parliament. 

But not in this way. Either it should be by a special bill for that purpose 
introduced, with the view to abolish property qualification altogether, or by 
a bill for general purposes relating to our representation, in which it might 
In either way in which it might be introduced, he certainly 
was willing to give the question a favourable consideration. Even if all 
formal qualification whatever be done away with, there will remain a very 
real qualification in the expense of giving up all other occupations in order to 
attend Parliament. No person without some considerable means, who is not 
resident in London, is able to maintain a seat in the House of Commons, and 
to go to the expense of coming to live in London, and leaving any business 
in which he may be engaged. Take the case of a tradesman ina small town, 
or of a farmer. Lord John had no objection to see a tenant-farmer in that 
House, if the electors chose to send him there; but he certainly should think, 
for his own sake, that very probably his attendance in that House at the close 
of spring and the greater part of the summer would be very injuricus to his 
ploughing, sowing, and gathering in. (A /augh.) So likewise as to a small 
tradesman—his custom would very much suffer. There were many persons 
of considerably larger income who found themselves, after being some two or 
three years in that House, unable to afford the expense of being Members, and 
to neglect the business in which they were engaged ; so that they would have, 
in fact, by the nature of things, a real qualification if there were no re- 
quirement of the kind. If they had the People’s Charter, and Members were 
paid, they would not have that security. He never meant to give his vote in 
favour of the payment of Members ; they did much better without it: but 
with regard to the subject of qualification, though he could not vote for the 
present motion, he could assure his right honourable friend, that when the 
subject is brought forward as a whole and separate question, he should give 
it his support. 

Mr, NewprGare was jocular about the “ perfect scramble on the other 
side as to who should be the father of the future Reform Bill.” Mr. 
Hen ey entered his protest against the doctrine that it was the “ ancient 
that the people should choose Members without any restric- 
tions. Mr. Vernon Surru defended his friend Mr. Tufnell from the 
banter of Mr. Newdegate: it should be remembered that Mr. Tufnell 
has only just recovered his independent power of speech: he was always 
an eager Reformer, and now takes the earliest opportunity of showing it. 

Mr. Turnexx and Mr. Hvurr concurred in the belief that they should 
best consult the interests of Reform by leaving the business entirely in 
Lord John Russell's hands. So both the resolution and the bill were 
withdrawn. 


practice ” 





Secret Servick Money. 

In Committee of Supply, Mr. Wittiams objected to the vote ot 
32,000/. for secret service money. A general impression exists that it is 
used for corrupting electors. He moved that the vote be reduced to 
20,0007. Mr. Connewatt Lewis showed that the vote has decreased 
from 60,5002. in 1826 to the present amount. Mr, Ilume thought the 
time is come for discontinuing this vote. ‘The House ought to know 
what is done with the money. Lord Patwenrston would rather tell what 
is not done with it: it is not used in bribery at elections. No Goyern- 
ment could do without a vote of a certain amount of such money. Mr, 
Disraewi defended the vote, with sarcastic banter at the expense of Mr. 
Williams for the tone of illiberality—almost of irrationality—which per- 
vaded his speech. Mr. Conpen defied any person to assign any honest 
or honourable principle to the vote. It is wanted for spies abroad; but 
the secrets that are sold are in nine cases out of ten lying secrets. Th 
country will be as safe without this expenditure. Mr. Disrarni, re- 
marking that Mr. Cobden disclaims the use of means by which fortified 
cities have been taken and great battles prevented, observed, that such 
arguments naturally produce not the slightest effect on one who despises 
history and defies experience. The vote was carried by 140 to 41. 

TRANSPORTATION OF Convicts. 

The vote of 98,8607. for the expenses of transporting convicts was ob- 
jected to by Mr. Ilume ; who stated that the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s 
Land have resolved to employ not a single convict that may be sent out. 
Would Government suspend the vote till they have better information as 
to how the convicts are to be disposed of on their arrival? Mr, Corne- 
WALL Lewis stated, that though the cost of prison and convict establish- 
ments at home has increased in the year from 237,000/. to 241,000/., the 
expenses of transportation have been reduced from 119,000. to 98,0002. 
The Government is therefore diminishing the proportion of prisoners 
suffering transportation. The Cuanceiior of the Excurquer said, it is 
impossible to stop transportation; we cannot do more than diminish it. 
Van Diemen’s Land is not the only colony concerned; for in some parts 
of Australia the settlers are anxious to have convicts. 

Mr. Hamitron and Mr. Hentey protested against turning convicts 
loose in this country. Colonel Dunne stated that the aecumulation of 
prisoners in Ireland threatens a fresh pestilence. Mr. Vernon Smiru 
thought it but waste of money to send convicts to colonies which will not 
receive them. Mr. Aciionny implored the Government not to take the 
reports of governors as expressing the wishes of colonies, when in fact 
they are founded only on the statements of a few individuals. 

Lord Joun Russert commented on the discrepancy of the views h 
had heard expressed by Mr. Henley, representing a large portion of the 
feeling of the country, and other Members. 

He stated the difficulties of the subject, and made some plain admissions. 
Although Bermuda and Gibraltar are places to which a certain number of con- 
victs may be sent, yet no great additional number can be sent to any other 
place except to Australia. That there is any of our colonies anxious for our 
convicts is very little to be credited. There are some parts of Australia— 
Moreton Bay, for example—which are ready to receive our convicts ; but 
generally speaking the agitation now going on in Australia is against con- 
victs being sent to any part of the Australian Colonies. They say, and there 
is a great deal of truth in the representation, that if convicts are sent to Van 
Diemen’s Land they afterwards find their way to New South Wales and 
other parts of Australia; and what they desire is that there shall be no more 
transportation to the Australian Colonies. But whether it is resolved that 
the system of transportation be maintained, or diminished, or abolished alto- 
gether, it is impossible to make any sudden change. Every exertion has been 
made to find out what parts of Australia are willing to receive convicts ; and 
the number of convicts sent out will be very much guided by that consider- 
ation. A small number sent to a colony where there is a great demand for 
labour, and where the general tone of society is healthy, may be a material 
advantage ; but a great number sent among a thin free population would be 
a serious evil. If the system of transportation is to be changed, the criminal 
law must be changed : if the law remains the same, the Government must 
have the means to carry it out. 

The yote was carried, by 98 to 9, 
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Ministers anp Lorp Naas. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnraver, on Wednesday, retrieved the 
ground he has lost this session in his yearly contest with Lord Naas 
about the mode of levying the duty on home-made spirits in bond. He 
was supported by speeches from Mr. Bramsron—who moved that the 
bill be read a second time that day three months—by Mr. Bass, and by 
Mr. Goutsury. Colonel Dunne, Mr. Reynoips, and Mr, J. A. Surrn, 
spoke against the present system. The motion to throw out the bill was 
carried by 194 to 166. 

MrnistErat Derear ny THE ATrorNIEs. 

Lord Rosert Grosvenor has again defeated Ministers, as in last session, 
on his motion for leave to bring in a bill repealing the poll-tax on attor- 
nies and sclicitors called ‘** Certificate-duty.” Ile would trouble the House 
with but few words. He did not propose to remove the duty in the pre- 
sent year ; and if the Chancellor of the Exchequer would promise that, 
under all favourable revenue circumstances, be would next year remove 
this most unjust burden on a class, he would not press the measure at all. 
The Cuance.tor of the Excuraver felt bound to resist the introduction 
of the bill. Ilis margin was already so narrow that he had been re- 
proached about it; and the tax was by no means one of those which me- 
rit the earliest consideration in future reductions. He therefore could 
make no promise. On a division, Lord Robert Grosvenor carried his mo- 
tion against Sir Charles Wood, by 162 to 132—majority against the Fi- 
nance Minister, 30. 

Tue THovse-rax. 

In Committee on the Inhabited House Duty Bill, on Monday, Mr. 
Ewant urged the claims of “ stories of buildings as in the case of model 
lodginghouses, or of flats as in Scotland, or parts thereof, occupied as 
separate dwellings, and assessed separately to the poor-rate,” to the same 
exemptions which exist in favour of inhabited dwellinghouses. If his 
clause had been carried, it would have exempted all sets of chambers, or 
lodgings, of less value than twenty pounds. 

It is unjust to make a distinction between those apartments of the poor 
which are built horizontally and are piled on each other, and those which 
are built vertically and are united side by side in one block under one con- 
tinuous roof. Some thousands of persons in London are lodged in lodging- 
houses for the poor built vertically ; some hundreds are so lodged in Birken- 
head ; and there will soon be an additional number so lodged in Ramsgate 
and Brighton. The duty will press heavily on these establishments, and raise 
the rents. 

Mr, Stanry and Mr. Ancuimarp I[astir further pressed the philan- 
thropic reasons for the exemption. But Mr. I[umer took a strictly financial 
view ; condemning both the exemption and the bad tax which calls for such 
exemptions, and recalling to mind his own proposition to tax all houses of 
the annual value of forty shillings and upwards. The Cuancenor of 
the Excuraver contended, that the best principle is that which he has 
adopted—* to take a low duty and make »o exemptions.” Mr. Wit- 
LiiMs having observed that he understood the subject is to be “ fully re- 
vised next year,” Mr. Disrnarnr assumed that the declaration referred to 
some promise by Sir Charles Wood, and he characterized the promise as 
“important.” The Cuancettor of the Excurever observed that Mr. 
Williams's version of what he had said was not correct. Mr. Disrarui 
was sorry he had not succeeded in eliciting a definite declaration from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

If that declaration had been given, Mr. Disracli would not have troubled 
the House on a former evening, or now. Ile begged to repeat his opinion 
that the bill is extremely injudicious and impolitic; and to express his 
regret that his friend Mr. Packe is precluded by the forms of the House from 
bringing forward his motion to fix ten pounds instead of twenty pounds 
yearly value as the boundary of exemption. We ought to have obtained not 
a partial but a complete compensation for the Window-duty; and the mo- 
tion of Mr. Packe would have made the alterations expedient and necessary, 
and yet not have sacrificed any material revenue. If direct taxation is 
doomed to be a more important feature of our financial system than it has 
been, he hoped it will be understood by the country—as he believes it will 
be before another year—that “the principle of direct taxation must be the 


praying the addition of two lay members to the Chancery Practice Com- 
mission ; and to the address voted on the lst July, praying effectual re- 
lief to the spiritual destitution of the country through extending the pa- 
rochial system by the revenues of the Established Church. Her Majesty 
has acceded to the first address, and given directions accordingly. To the 
subject of the second address the attention of her Government had been 
“previously directed, with a view to the most effectual mode of effecting 
the views set forth in the address": her Majesty will “ cordially concur 
in any well-considered measure for the important purpose.” 
LopGiIncuovsEs For THE Poor. 

The Lodginghouses Bill is guided through the House of Peers by the 
same patron who lately carried it through the House of Commons. 
We explained the provisions of the bill very fully when it was in the 
Lower House. The second reading in the House of Peers was moved on 
Tuesday, by the Earl of Suarresnury, with a speech repeating to his 
new audience much ofthat matter which he had adduced before, as Lord 
Ashley. 

After displaying the full bearing of the measure in a philanthropic point 
of view, he gave some details of the cost to the public of great epidemical 
causes, which the erection of public lodginghouses would be me instru- 
meutal in saving. It appears from calculations made by himself and his co- 
adjutors of the Board of Health, that if the sanitary condition of our towns 
were improved according to the plans they suggest—the erection of public 
lodginghouses being an important feature of those plans—within ten years 
hence the poor-rates would be reduced to one-third of their present amount. 
Their Lordships would be surprised and gratified to learn how extraordinary 
an interest has arisen in foreign countries about our movement for the eree- 
tion and management of lodginghouses for the people. There is a very large 
amount of correspondence from all parts of Europe—from Paris, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy—and also from the United States, asking for plans; and 
| very many of the foreigners who come to see the Crystal Palace come also to 
| Lord Shaftesbury to be taken to those establishments, which they have 
| heard of, for the benefit of the working classes. They warmly declare that 
nothing is more satisfactory, or more full of promise for the wellbeing of 
this country than the efforts made for the adyantage of the working people, 
more particularly in this particular direction to which he now called atten- 
tion. 

The Ifouse of Commons had received the measure with great favour, and 
he trusted that it would be received with equal favour by their Lordships ; 
who, he was quite sure, would not fall short in this labour. 

Nothing but approbation of the bill, and compliments to its author, fell 
from the Peers who spoke,—the Marquis of Normansy, Lord Krxnarrp, 
the Earl of Harrowry, and the Marquis of Lanspownr. Lord Har- 
ROWBY made a suggestion of general interest. 

He thought it might be well, when bills are brought before Parliament for 
widening the streets, making improvements in the Metropolis, and develop- 
ing the resources of property thereby, that care should be taken to insert in 
such bills a provision for the erection of structures similar to those contem- 
plated by the present measure, for the accommodation of the displaced popu- 
lation. That population could not, on account of its necessities, extend beyond 
a certain area; and if large streets were made on the sites of their present 
dwellings, they could only oceupy another spot in a more crowded condition, 
unless care were taken to provide proper accommodation for them. 

The Marquis of Lanspowne said that this suggestion is very worthy 
of consideration. 

He was not prepared to say that their Lordships should make a standing 
order in their journals on the subject; but there might be a standing order 
in their own minds when bills for constructing large streets come under their 
consideration, 
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Tue New Hovset or Commons. 

On the motion to go into Committee of Supply, Sir Dennam Norneys 
moved an amendment, that the architect be directed to report on the de- 
tails of the manner in which he would recommend that the interior of the 
new ILouse of Commons should be completed ; and that he be directed to 
prepare his plans with due attention to the style of decoration usually 
adopted at the period to which the general architectural character of the 
New Palace belongs. 





same as the principle of indirect taxation.” 

The clause moved by Mr. Ewaxr was negatived without division. 

Mr. Hastie then made a fight for places of worship, lecture-rooms, 
public libraries, or places set apart for educational purposes, Ke. But the 
Crtance.tor of the Excuraver would concede no more than is conceded 
by the bill—that such places be not charged when not inhabited. A di- 
vision went against Mr. Hastie by 164 to 40, 

A motion by Mr. Wirt1aMs, that houses not paying Window-duty at 
present shall not pay the new IHouse-duty, was debated briefly, and nega- 
tived without division. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncompe moved that non-payment of the tax shall not 
cause the defaulter to lose his Parliamentary franchise. He asked Sir 
Charles Wood if he would assent to this clause; and received in answer 
an emphatic “No!” Mr. Duncomne rejoined quickly—‘*‘No’; of 
course not: then the right honourable qvelienn ought to be ashamed of 
himself. IIe is a reformer, but he rejects even this homeopathic dose of 
reform.” Mr. Hume and Mr. Brorurrron sided with Mr. Duncombe : 
but the Ciancettor of the Excnraver incorrigibly maintained that he 
is right in constitutional principle; and declared he has always felt sur- 
prised at the objection to make payment of the tax the condition of the 
vote. Mr. Duncombe was outvoted by 119 to 60. 

A clause was moved by Sir De Lacy Evans te exempt the great pre- 
mises occupied by coachmakers, &e., which serve to them the purposes 
which the tradesman’s shop serves to the tradesman. But the Cuancet- 
Lor of the Excuraver opposed, and the clause was withdrawn. 

The bill was agreed to entire, and the House resumed. 

Rerorm or Law Procepurr. 

Tord Campnett referred on Monday to a report by the Commission on 
the Practice of the Common-Law Courts, which reflects the highest credit 
on the Commissioners. 

Though he did not pledge himself to agree in all the details of the report, 
he must say that it proceeds on excellent principles; proposing to do away 
with technical absurdities, but at the same time to preserve the real prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, and treating with proper contempt the proposal made 
elsewhere, and in journals, to get rid of formsaltogether, and abolish special- 
pleading, without which justice could not be administered in this country 
with purity and satisfaction. 

Answers TO ADDRESSES. 


; sioncrs. Thinking he knew more about it than they, he took 


It is quite evident that the Commissioners and the architect are at issue as 
to the mode in which the House should be finished. It is known that Mr. 
Barry is said to have gone beyond the instructions given by the Commis- 

. advantage of 
their absence, or of their being asleep, and commenced decorating the House 
as he, the architect, thought it ought to be decorated: but the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer detected him, and stopped him in the middle; and then, like 
a child detected in a fault, he pleaded that he had not intended to do more 
than he has done. The House has declared that it will have its building 
finished in the plainest style possible ; but to build a palace in one architec- 
tural style, and decorate it in a manner suitable to another style, is absurd. 
The matter should be taken out of the hands of the Commissioners: there 
could be no confidence in their judgment, for they do not understand the style 
of architecture they have been requested to superintend. Let Mr. Barry 
have an opportunity of making the statement mentioned, and then let the 
House determine finally whether he shall be allowed to proceed according to 
his conceptions or not. 

The Cuancettor of the Excnrqver opposed the motion: a practical 
superintendence by the House would be far better rather than architec- 
tural reports. The House will have that in a short time; for in the 
course of a fortnight or so they will have an opportunity of holding 
one or two morning sittings in the building, to test the convenicnee of 
the alterations recommended by the Committee of last year. 

Mr. Hvme preferred a report. The hall was to have been finished two 
years ago: look at itnow. Then look at the Assembly room. It was 
Mr. Hume’s opinion that he could not expect to live to see the building 
finished. Mr. Greene observed, that it would be better economy to vote 
a larger yearly sum. Mr. Cray stated that the foreigners to whom he 
has shown the building expressed their unqualified admiration of it. 

The motion was negatived without division. 

Dratnacr Dorcs or THE Commission or SEWERS. 

Lord Duncan asked Lord Seymour, on Thursday, whether damage has 
not been done to the foundations of Crown property by the operations of 
the Commissioners of Sewers in Westminster—by their “ infernal ma- 
chine” at the corner of Great George Street. Lord Srymour said, in- 
deed there has. He warned the Commissioners last year, but they disre- 
garded his warnings. The consequence is, that the Exchequer Bills Oiice, 
the United Service Museum, Lord Liverpool’s house, Alderman Thomp- 
son’s house, and several others, have been undermined ; and so effectually 





Lord Patmerston reported to the House of Commons, on Tuesday, the 
gracious answer of the Queen to the address yoted on the 27th June, 


that the two structures first named will have to be rebuilt. The occu- 
pants will have to proceed against the Commissioners for the damages. 
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Tue Dyax Stavcurer at Borneo: Sir James Brooke. 
The motion made by Mr. Humr on Thursday had a double drift. It 


suggested that the House should pray of the Queen, first, that she would | 


issue a Royal Commission to inquire “into the proceedings of Sir James 
Brooke,” and “ especially” into the attack by the East India Company’s 
forces under his direction upon “ the wild tribes called the Sakarran and 
Sarebas Dyaks, on the night of the 31st July 1849” ; and secondly, that 
she would take the opinion of the Judges, and lay it before the House, 
on the legality or otherwise of the holding by Sir James Brooke of the 
following apparently incompatible offices : 

. “namely, of sovereign ruler of Sarawak, he being a British subject ; 


} 


of her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General to the Sultan and Inde- | 


pendent Chiefs of Borneo, he, Sir James Brooke, residing at Sarawak, where 
there is no independent chief; and also of the appointment of Governor of 
the British settlement of Labuan, distant three hundred miles from Sarawak, 
at which British settlement Sir James Brooke has not been actually present 
more than a few months during the last three years.’’ 

Mr. Hume reprehended the attempt made on the last occasion when this 
subject was introduced, to give a public question the appearance of a squabble 
between two individuals; and he explained that any seeming delay which 
may have occurred is duc to the extreme difficulty he has experienced in 
obtaining the documents which ought to have been forthcoming. Stating 
how his attention had been first called to the subject of the slaughter of the 
Dyaks by an extract from a Singapore paper, he narrated the successive at- 
tempts which he had unsuccessfully made to procure information from Govern- 
ment. Finding it impossible to get information from the Government or the 
East India Company, he resorted to naval officers who had commanded on the 
Bornean stations: from the letters he has received in reply he read a great 
number of extracts, proving, in the opinion of the writers, that the Dyak 
tribes, unlike the Malays, are not pirates, and that their expeditions of boats 
are only the means of carrying on intertribal wars. Some of these officers 
he named; the others, he said, would be ready to give their evidence before 
a Commission. He then argued, that even if these Dyaks were pirates, they 
had been slaughtered with unnecessary promiscuousness; instead of being 
captured and condemned judicially. In reference to the various offices held 
by Sir James Brooke, Mr. Hume argued, that as an English subject he cannot 
legally held those relations to the Sultan of Borneo which he holds as Rajah 
of Sarawak ; for he has not the sanction of the Crown to do so. 

The case in defence of Sir James Brooke was opened by Mr. Hrapta, 
as a convert in his fayour, who before last year’s discussion had no know- 
ledge of the subject, nor acquaintance with Sir James Brooke: he holds 
the proofs to be overwhelming that the Dyaks are pirates. Mr. Moncx- 
ton Mixnrs and Mr. Henry Drummonp again came forward with vin- 
dications of the personal motives of Sir James Brooke; and Mr. Cocu- 
RANE came forward on the same side with a letter of warm praise and 
admiration from Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, who has hitherto been 
assumed to have condemned Sir James. 

Mr. Grapstone touched lightly on the evident personal animosity 
which exists somewhere against Sir James Brooke. 


Her presence on Wednesday at the ball and supper given by the City 
of London to celebrate the success of the Great Exhibition of Industry, 
(described at length in our Metropolitan columns,) was preceded by a 
state visit to Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday, and followed by a 
similar ceremony at the Covent Garden Opera on Thursday. 

On Monday, the Queen gave a concert at Buckingham Palace : upwards 
of four hundred guests were invited. 

At a Court held by her Majesty on Monday afternoon, Count Walew- 
ski, Ambassador Extraordinary from the French Republic, had an andi- 
ence to present his credentials. The Earl of Westmoreland was presented, 
on his return from his mission at the Court of Berlin. On the same day, 
Lord John Russell and the Duke of Wellington had audiences 

: re ° 
Che Alrtropolis, 

The Queen, accompanied by Prince Albert, honoured the Corporation of 
London with her presence at an entertainment in the Guildhall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, to celebrate the success of the Great Exhibition of In- 
dustry. At first it was to have been a ball in the great hall, and a sup- 
per in the crypt under the hall, whose merits have lately been pointed 
out to the citizens; but the crowd of guests was so great that 
the ball was little more than a “reception,” and the supper was 
the principal feature. For this reason, any description of the event 
comes to be a sketch of the sumptuous decorative preparations made by 
the Corporation for their Royal guests, and of the profuse illuminative 
display with which the citizens greeted the Queen in her progress to and 
from the Guildhall. 

The Guildhall itself was fitted up according to the designs of Mr. Bun- 
ning. Among the descriptions supplied by the reporters of the daily 
press, the Morning Post's is the most rapturous. 

“ Below, the bases of the clustering pillars, which divide the sides of the 
hall into equal architectural compartments on each side, were covered, up to 
about nine feet in height, with crimson velvet; just at the centre, and a 
few inches from the top of each crimson investiture, was placed a fair gar- 
land of white roses. Above the centre shaft of each buttress shot up towards 
the roof a silver palm-tree, glittering and sparkling in the brilliant light so 
profusely shed around, On touching the roof, these spread forth and ended 
in long branches of bright clustering broad leaves of green and gold, from 
which hung pendant rich bunches of crimson ruby-sparkling fruit. Between 
each silver palm-tree’s golden top Cs ey in a bower-like form elegant 
balconies, whose delicate pink and white was ornamented by the arms of the 
City at advanced points. Down to these, and over them, came festoons and 
garlands of roses. In front of each was the name and emblem of a different 
nation and its flag, high floating in the air, to give that life and gay effect 
which banners and standards always confer on a festive scene. The roof 
above was painted in deep blue, divided by beams of white. Two glorious 
chandeliers, showering down a second sunlight through painted glass, repre- 


| senting the Royal arms and initials, finished the effect above.’ 


Expressing his own admiration of that distinguished man; expressing also 


his — to the motion, both that it was too multifarious, and that it 
too obviously took the tone of a personal charge against Sir James 
Brooke, although he was not in command of the forces whose tactics are con- 
demned; and giving his opinion, after an examination made with all the 
pains in his power, that the balance of testimony is in favour of the opinion 
that the tribes destroyed bore the character of pirates, though not formidable 


ones ; he yet acknowledged the painful conclusion that the work of destruc- | 


tion was promiscuous, and to some extent illegal—a large portion of five 
hundred human beings had been put to death without legal warrant. With 
this impression, he thought there should be inquiry. 

Lord Patmerston replied to Mr. Gladstone, that he assumed the Dyak 
pirates to have been destroyed after they ceased to resist; whereas it is 
the peculiar character of these pirates “never to surrender.” He con- 
cluded a brief speech by expressing his conviction that the House would 
by an overwhelming majority “proclaim to the world that Sir James 
Brooke retires from the investigation with untarnished character and un- 
blemished honour.” 

Mr. ConveEn recapitulated Mr. Hume's facts; denied once more that 
the Dyaks are pirates ; and maintained that Rajah Brooke was not putting 
down piracy, but, by the aid of the nation’s ships, was waging war with 
his own neighbours for the purpose of becoming possessed of their land. 

Colonel Tuomrson must say—being somewhat in the habit of consider- 


The compartments beneath the balconies were filled by pictorial re- 
presentations—“ and very good paintings too,” says the Morning Chroniel: 
critic—of the most notable works of each nation which are seen at the 
Exhibition: in America, the Greek slave ; in China, junks and pagodas ; 
in Prussia, the Amazon group; in Russia, the ndiediiie gates; in Italy 
—“here generously xamed by the artist’ —the “ veiled statue,” silent, 
and without a name or glory, the type of her own nationality under 
Austrian rule. The monuments of Alderman Beckford, Lord Chatham, 
and William Pitt, might have appeared a difficulty in a ballroom, but 
“Mr. Bunning got over the embarrassing feature with great success "— 
though we are not told how. Gog and Magog, bereft of their weapons, 
and intrusted with branches of holly, were newly bedizened for the occa- 
sion; and at the opposite end, two gigantic griffins, the heraldic “ sup- 
porters”’ of the Corporation, formed with the rolling bulk of their scaly 
tails an avenue which directed the eye to the throne; over which waved 
the gigantic plume of Prince of Wales feathers in spun glass, nine feet 


| high, which has been displayed at former festivals. 


The chambers of the Court of Aldermen and Common Councilmen 


| were embellished with paintings and sculpture; among the specimens of 


ing conflicting evidence—that he no more believed in the existence of 


Dyak pirates in Bornco than he believed in dregons in Cappadocia. 

The motion was rejected by 230 to 19, 

JoTeE Prrsavup., 

In the House of Peers, on Monday, the Earl of EtLennoroven returned 
to the case of Jotee Persaud. Declaring that he would have left the mat- 
ter entirely in the hands of Government if he conld have understood 
that inquiry would be made into the conduct of the magistrates concerned 
in this case, or even if Lord Broughton would give an assurance that he 
would order that conduct to be investigated, he did not pause for an answer, 
but went at some length into statements in confirmation of the alle- 
gations which he lately brought before the House. Lord Brovcuron 


| comparatively few women. 
| not very vigorous. 


stated, that he has already written out to India, directing an investigation | 


into all the circumstances of this extraordinary case. He then read a 
number of quotations from documents and papers, to show that public 
opinion in India is by no means so uniformly on the side of Jotee Persaud 
as is represented by his partisans in India and here. But even the state- 
ment of Lord Ellenborough himself reduces the delinquency which he 
complains of ‘‘ pretty much to an error of judgment.” 
Continvep Occupation or Rome by THE FRENCH. 
Mr. B. Cocurane asked Lord John Russell, in the absence of Lord 


Palmerston, whether he has received any official information respecting | ™ : “ awe : 
| gistrate “ bearing the City sword, and exhibiting on his benevolent face 


the army of occupation in Rome, to the effect that the French are pre- 
paring 10,000 additional beds for troops ; are fortifying Civita Castellana, 
the Castle of St. Angelo, and Civita Vecchia ; have occupied all the gates 
of Rome; and are in fact showing every intention permanently to oc- 
cupy that city? Lord Joun Russet stated, that the accounts received 
by the Government are not to this effect; and as to permanent occupa- 
tion of Rome by the French, all the communications which have lately 
passed between her Majesty’s Ministers and the French Government lead 
to quite the opposite conclusion. 


Che Court. 
| Queen has made three appearances in state during the past seven 
ys. 











sculpture being some of the finest works of Bailey, Marshall, and Lough, 
which proprictors had lent for the night. The crypt is a groined cham- 
ber, of much architectural interest: it was fitted up as an old baronial 
hall; figures in medieval armour being scattered about, as the bearers of 
the lights which illuminated the chamber: anachronisms appear to have 
been disregarded—so the lights were “ gas,” and the sides of the wall 
were “acres of mirror.” 

The state procession left Buckingham Palace at five minutes past nine ; 
passed through Pall Mall, up the Strand, and through the City streets, at 
an easy pace, for the immense crowd of spectators to see it well. Cer- 
tainly the concourse was beyond all precedent: the number of country 
faces and of foreigners was of course great, in some places they seemed 
preponderant ; and, for the first time on such an occasion, we noticed 
In fact, the crush was unsafe for any person 
The old ceremony of receiving the keys of the City at 
Temple Bar was dispensed with, at the request of her Majesty. Every 
window and roof was crowded; the collateral streets had stands of 
benches receding upwards to a great height; the churchyards in the 
Strand, and St. Paul’s Churchyard, were similarly fitted ; and we were 
told that of one church the windows themselves were densely occupied by 
the curious parishioners. The illuminations were such as they always 
are—not very tasteful, but very profuse; the occasion being more spe- 
cial, and gas being cheaper by some shillings per thousand, than in former 
years. 

The Queen arrived at Guildhall about the time expected—half-past 
nine, and was received by the Lord Mayor and his lady: the first ma- 


the pride he naturally felt on the occasion.” The Queen repaired to her 


retiring-rooms, but shortly reappeared, and occupied the throne. The 
citizens manifested their loyalty with excessive heartiness. For the rest 
of this part of the entertainment the reader must use his fancy. “ It 


would be in vain,” says the reporter of the Times, “to say what fol- 
lowed.” 

* The various orchestral bodies struck up; but dancing, except mentally, 
was in most cases quite impossible. A steady current set in towards the 
dais. Some presentations took place; and a genuine City mob, who now 
and then Soaks into little displays of very bad temper, besieged the throne. 
The Duke of Cambridge, Lady Clementina Villiers, the Marchioness of Dou- 
glas, and some other ladies and gentlemen, danced in the confined space be- 
fore the Court; and in the immediate vicinity of the dance were Earl Grey, 
Sir Francis Baring, the Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Marquis of Douglas, 
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Sir James Graham, Sir Gibson Craig, the Marquis of Westminster, Lord | 
; | missions when arrested, he had forged the name of William Lewis to a 


Marcus Hill, Admiral Dundas, and Sir R. Montesquieu Bellew.’ 
At last the Queen was conducted to the crypt for supper. We read in 
the Zimes, that “the tables for the Royal supper were laid out in a splendid 
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and really tasteful manner” ; and that among the wines brought from the | 


civic depositaries was sherry a hundred and five years old, which had 
been “bottled forthe Emperor Napoleon.” Supper being over, the Queen 
retired, amidst “marks of enthusiasm even greater than those displayed 
on her coming.” All the company stood up to do her honour, and left 


sures of the table, to give a parting cheer to their Sovereign. Shortly 
before one o’clock the trumpets sounded a royal flourish at the gates of 
Guildhall ; and, through a dense mass of people, cheering incessantly, her 
Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace. F 


The Lord Mayor received from Lord John Russell, on Thursday even- 
ing, a communication conveying to him the Queen's “most gracious ap- 
proval of all the arrangements” at the banquet on Wednesday; and an- 
nouncing her intention to make him a baronet. 





The Law Amendment Society wound up business for the season by its 
yearly dinner, at the Crown and Sceptre, Greenwich, on Saturday last. 
Lord Brougham, as chairman, summed up the labours of the past year 
in a speech apparently quite unpremeditated, but comprehensive in scope 
and full of matter. With congratulations on the past he combined good 
hopes of still further and further victories by Law Reformers. 

The distribution of prizes to students in the faculty of Arts at the Lon- 
don University took place on Saturday last. Sir James Graham pre- 
sided, and made a speech to the students in which practical advice was 
graced by quotations from the Latin and English elassics. The three 
Andrews scholarships were gained by Mr. John Power Hicks, (1002. a 
year,) Mr. William Lewis, and Mr. James Savage, (50/. a year each.) 

The Harveian oration of this year, at the College of Physicians, was 
delivered on Saturday last, by Dr. Spurgin. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Lichfield, Justice Coleridge, and Sir Robert Inglis, were 
among the audience. 


The Scottish féte in Holland Park was planned this year—with an eye 
to the cosmopolitan array of spectators from the Exhibition—on a scale 


of greater magnificence than before; but the commencement, on Thurs- | 
| not likely to make out the charge of felony. 


day, was marred by the wet weather. There was more company than 
could have been expected, but for a good part of the time it was “ stand- 
ing up” in the tents. The military band could scarcely sustain a brave 
tone under the heavy rain; the bagpipes failed of their usual inspiration ; 
and even the children of the Caledonian Asylum, ‘drawn up in a hollow 
curve,” failed to impart that dash of reckless gayety which would have 
disregarded weather. <A strathspey on the slippery platform, and leap- 
ing on the more slippery grass, attested the fearlessness as much as the 


| but they must remember the young man’s own admissions. 


| ing to get admitted into one of the colleges. 


(Saturday, 


David’s, Somersetshire; and his age is twenty-one. From his own ad- 





check for 16/., and to another for 73/., which he presented at the St. James’s 
Square branch of the London and Westminster Bank, and they were paid. 
It would seem that he presented another check for 280/., which was not 
paid, as Lewis had not so much money at the bank. Lewis was examined. 
He said he was a “ jeweller”; he believed the two checks were in Smith’s 
handwriting. Cross-examined, he could only be made to answer by the 
threats of the Recorder. He had been concerned with three men who went 


the various alleys in which they had been buried in pursuit of the plea- | Korie nate, &, Sat,” at Cremorne Gardens; the three men cheated a Mr. 


Kerie of a thousand pounds by false play at cards; witness himself at some 
of the meetings “ packed” the cards, but when they were accused by Kerie, 
he turned round against his associates, as a witness against them. He met 
young Smith at Neath, when the youth was an undergraduate at Oxford ; 
Smith ** might have introduced” witness to tradesmen under false names. 
He knew that the prisoner got a gold chain and an eye-glass from one trades- 
man, and he purchased the articles of him directly afterwards, at least he 
‘allowed ” him the value in an account. The prisoner was indebted to 
him. He also received a watch and chain from the prisoner at Oxford, but 
he returned them to him; he might or he might not have been present when 


| these articles were originally obtained from the tradesmen to whom they be- 


longed. The result of their proceedings at Oxford was, that the prisoner 
was expelled; and he then went to Cambridge, with the view of endeavour- 
Witness accompanied him to 
Cambridge, and one night he played at cards with some of the young colle- 
gians. The prisoner entered himself for admission to one of the colleges, 
but was obliged to withdraw his name. 

In his address for the prisoner, Mr. Ballantine made full use of the cha- 
racter of Lewis, the ‘‘ swindler and robber of the very worst description,’ who 
had seduced the boy from the path of rectitude and and honour for his own 
base purposes, and now sought to destroy him. The Reverend Ebenezer 
Smith, father of the accused, stated that before his son went to Oxford his 
conduct had been so good that he was a source of habitual comfort to him, 
In summing up, the Recorder said that the Jury, no doubt, would not have con- 
victed on the unsupported testimony of “ so infamous a person” as Lewis; 
issi The Jury de- 
liberated for a short time, and returned a verdict of “Guilty” ; withastrong 
recommendation of the prisoner to the merciful consideration of the Court. 
They expressed their indignation at the conduct of the witness Lewis—“ one 
of the greatest villains that ever came into a court of justice.” 

Mr. Phillip Walmsley, a gentleman with a long beard and moustache, 
was indicted for stealing twenty-three spoons and seven forks from Mr, La- 
vins. The prosecution was abandoned, on the ground that the evidence was 
y. It appeared from the state- 
ment of the prisoner’s counsel, that he had been an officer in the Indian 
Army, and had received many decorations for his brave conduct. In conse- 
quence of having imprudently become security for a brother officer, he had 
been compelled to leave India and return to this country; he had made ap- 


| plication to the East India Company for assistance, which had been refused, 


agility of the Highlanders, and caused some amusement at their tum- | 


bles. At intervals the sports were urged with much spirit—Indian 
clubs, played by Mr. Harrison; a French version of quarterstatl, by 
M. Le Boucher and M. Tellier; foot races; tossing the caber—much 
admired by the foreigners; Cumberland wrestling—also very impressive 


on the foreign Commissioners; broad-sword exercise—very skilful ; and | 


a sack race, ‘won by a short active little Shetland pony of a Iligh- 
lander.” Nothing, however, was “kept up” with such vigour and ef- 
fect as the rain: so that in one of the tents was noticed the scene of an 
old blind piper playing “ Tullochgorum”’ to the fast and furious reel of 
“three kilted Highlandmen and a Policeman.” 


The number of visitors to the Exhibition on Saturday last was 11,747 ; 
and the receipts, at the five-shilling fee, were 1565/. 15s, On the first 
four days of this week the numbers were 61,670, 65,962, 58,055, and 
61,492; the receipts on those days, at the shilling fee, were 2852/, 
31697. 5s., 27702. 6s., and 2958/2. Yesterday, the number was 25,167 ; 
and the receipts, at the half-crown fee, were 3163/. 4s. 67. 

The Queen continues her morning visits. On Saturday many of the 


“smaller exhibitors’? had notice that she would examine their works. , 


One man, who showed a small cradle made of canvass, set a tea-kettle 
inside, on the approach of the Royal party, and rocked it geutly with all 
the solicitude of a parent expressed on his face. Another had an invalid 
rocking-chair and footstool to show off, and for that purpose laid himself 
out in it as a confirmed valetudinarian, 

For some wecks past the Exhibition reports of the morning journals 
have indicated a current of vexation and jealousy on behalf of the Eng- 
lish exhibitors in reference to the award of prizes; and there have not 
been wanting assertions that the foreign jurors were asserting, and were 
likely to carry, their national claims to supremacy, in some departments 
where strict fairness would have given them only secondary rank, Some 
change of decision has been made, or some new principle of award adopted ; 
for the Times, in whose reports these indications of jealousy had been 
strongest, on Thursday announced that there was “‘ every prospect at last 
of a satisfactory escape from those broils and contentions in which but a 
few days ago the conduct of some foreign jurors threatened to involve us.” 
‘The awards are not, it is announced, to be made till after the close of the 


Exhibition. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Thursday, tavo actions for damages 
against the Eastern Counties Railway were tried. The plaintitls were Mr. 
Head, the brewer, and his wife. They were hurt in a collision at Stratford, 
in December last, during a fog: many other persons suffered on the occasion, 
as then narrated. The trains did not start at the proper times, but it was 
alleged that the usual interval between each was preserved. It was con- 
tended by the counsel for the Company that the accident arose from the 
fog, and that no blame attached to the railway people. In summing up, 
Lord Campbell said, there did not seem to be any misconduct on the part of 
the servants of the Company; but the Jury must say whether the general 
arrangements for the starting of the trains were prudent or negligent. The 
Company ought to make an arrangement suitable for all weathers, and not 
imperil the lives and limbs of her Majesty’s subjects on the occurrence of a 
sudden fog. The trains did not, on this occasion, keep their relative times; 
and minutes became most important when an express-train was following in 
the wake of a stopping-train. The Jury awarded 500/, damages to Mr, 
Head, and the same amount to his wife. 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, James Smith was tried for 
forging and uttering a cheek for 737, Some account has already been given 
of this case. The prisoner is the son of the Perpetual Curate of Barton St. 


and he was reduced to a position of great temporary embarrassment. While 
in this situation, he had ealled at the house of the prosecutor, who was a 
very old and intimate friend; and, seeing some plate lying about, he in a 
moment of excitement took away a portion of the plate, and pawned it to 
supply his temporary necessities. He was in the receipt of money almost 
immediately afterwards ; and there was no doubt that he intended to have 
redeemed the plate and restore it to its owner. <A verdict of ‘ Not guilty’’ 
was taken. 

Lewis John Jones, aged twenty-one, pleaded guilty to embezzling the 
monies of his employer, Mr. Huddlestone the barrister. The case was a 
very painful one. Mr. Huddlestone had kept the accused in his service from 
boyhood, and behaved to him more like a father than a master. The young 
man became addicted to betting and the company of loose women, and hence 
his ruin. Ie appeared to feel his degradation keenly. 

‘Thomas Erskine Louper, lately seeretary to the Thames Plate Glass Com- 
pany, pleaded guilty to a charge of embezzling the property of his employers. 
Ilis defaleations amount to more than 3000/7. The prisoner was in the first 
instance his own accuser, being unable to bear the reproaches of conscience. 
Part of the money will be recovered from the Guarantee Society, and the 
company have some life-policies effected by Louper. It was stated that he 
got into difficulties by obtaining a loan of 1500/. from one of the directors 
when he went into the situation, the repayment of which swallowed u 
nearly all his salary; he speculated in railway shares to get money, an 
failed. 

On Thursday, Cauty and Tyler, the men who stole a cash-box from the 
London and Westminster Bank in St. James’s Square, pleaded guilty to the 
charge. It was stated that the directors, after inquiry, believed that no 
person in their service had been in collusion with the prisoners: in the 
usual bustle on Saturday afternoon, the prisoners had taken the cash-box 
from a counter where it had been accidentally placed. 


An Irish riot in Shoe Lane has ended fatally. During Saturday night, 
the colony of Irish in Plumtree Court quarrelled and fought ; and the row 
became so great, that a large body of Police were marched to the spot. The 
Irish were greatly exasperated at this, and resisted the Police. The latter 
used their staves; and during the mélée John Hogan was killed by blows of 
a Policeman’s staff on his head. At the inquest, witnesses declared that the 
deceased was not offending when the constable beat him ; and he died very 
shortly after. The Jury found it impossible to fix upon the constable who 
had been the assailant. They returned a verdict tantamount to ‘“‘ Man- 
slaughter against a Policeman unknown.” The Jury then handed the 
following memorial to the Coroner, with a request that it might be forwarded 
to the proper authorities— 

** And this Jury are of opinion, that the neighbourhood in which the deceased 
died is in a most disgraceful state. In the house in which the deceased lies, the 
drainage, or some other cause, made eflluvia so great, that the Jury were 
compelled to leave the place as quickly as possible; and should an epidemic again 
visit the City, from the dreadful state of these courts they think they would be a 
nursery for pestilence and disease. They also suggest the propriety of an addi- 
tional light iu these courts, more especially at the Holborn end.” 


The inquest on the fires at Alderman Humphery’s premises was concluded 
on Tuesday. Mr. Wigan had offered a reward and tried all means of pub- 
licity to obtain information as to the origin of the second fire, in vain. A 
man had been heard to exclaim while the fire was raging, ‘* Ah! that fire 
ought to have happened on Saturday” ; but the Police could not trace him. 
The landlord of a public-house in “Tooley Street deposed, that on the night 
of the fire a man in his house said he wished the Alderman was burnt in the 
flames, as he paid his men only twopence-halfpenny an hour. Alderman 
Iumphery warmly denied the truth of this; he had always paid his la- 
bourers threepence an hour, or 3s. 6d. a day: a search in the books for 
fifty years back showed that never less than that was paid. The calumny had 
been of long standing: when Mr. Humphery was made Lord Mayor, a Mr. 
Willis had circulated the tale ; as the Alderman was proceeding in a steam- 
boat to the fire, several persons exclaimed, ‘* Twopence-halfpenny an hour! 

After a brief consultation, the Jury gave this verdict— 
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“ That, in the judgment of this Jury, the evidence brought before it is insufficient 
to warrant any decided opinion as to the origin of the fire in warehouse A, but that 
there appears to be the greatest probability that the fire in warehouse D, com- 
mencing as it did at the extreme corner, and directly against the wind, was not the 
result of accident.” 





Two clerks having quarrelled about a young lady, they agreed to settle 
their differences by a duel at Highgate, on Saturday evening. One did not 
appear in the field; and his second was so exasperated by the jeers of the 
other party that he demanded “satisfaction.” Accordingly, he and the ori- 
ginal “ principal,”” who was present, exchanged shots; the irate second was 
grazed on the cheek, while his bullet passed through his opponent's hat. 
They then shook hands, and resolved to kick the recreant clerk whenever 
they caught him. 





Che Yrovinres. 

The writ for Knaresborough election was received on Tuesday. The 
nomination was to take place today ; and the poll, if it be demanded, will 
be on Monday. The candidates are Mr. Watson, Q.C., on the Liberal 
side; and J. Collins junior, a young barrister, resident, and much re- 
spected in the town, on the Conservative and Protectionist side. 

The election for Arundel will also, we suppose, take place next week ; 
as the writ has already been issued two days. 


The proceedings of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science have been less interesting this year than in former scasons. The 


presence of Prince Albert raised a local excitement, but even that feature | 


of the programme did not suffice to maintain at the average height the 
attractiveness of the gathering. The Great Exhibition seems to have 


comparatively extinguished the local association: accordingly, the pro- | 


ceedings were truncated, and terminated earlier by a day than they would 
otherwise have done. The excursions on Saturday were without features 
of interest to those who were not present. On Monday, Dr. Daubeny 
read a paper to the Chemical section, in which he objected to the com- 
plicated and uncertain nomenclature of our chemists—some of their names 
extend to thirteen syllables. He proposed a new nomenclature ; and one 
is amused to read that under his improved system you would have to 
learn such words as “ diethychlophenamine.” On Tuesday, the Astronomer 
Royal delivered a discourse on the eclipse of the sun which will take 
place on the 28th instant, and be nearly total at the latitude of London. 
Captain Johnson read a paper on the deflection of compasses caused by 
telescope iron funnels in steam-ships: the concentric arrangement of 
the slides of the funnel when shut up causes a deflection quite unex- 
pected, and disproportioned to that caused by the funnel when it is drawn 
up to its full height; the difference would make a vessel run from fifty to 
seventy miles out of her true course in twenty-four hours. On Wednes- 
day, the proceedings were somewhat hastily wound up. It is stated that 
the sum received was “ not satisfactory”—but 6207. The Association 
— till August 1852; when the annual meeting will be held in 
elfast. 


About two hundred of the miners in the coal-pits of Earl Granville in 
North Staffordshire are “on strike.’’ In consequence of depression in the 
coal and iron trades, the Earl's agent intended to reduce wages, and to in- 
troduce some new regulations; whereupon the men struck. Others are ex- 
pected to follow their example, as the masters generally are supposed to me- 
ditate a reduction of wages. The miners parade the towns, expressing in- 
dignation, but not indulging in violent acts, 


At the Winchester Quarter-Sessions, last week, twelve men were indicted 
for riot at Ryde during the recent election for the Isle of Wight. The evi- 
dence did not show that they indulged in more than the customary licence 
of an election; and they were acquitted. 

A number of the soldiers who rioted and assailed the Police at Liverpool 
have been fined by the Magistrates, with imprisonment in default of pay- 
ment; others, as the evidence was not conclusive, were discharged. The 
Ninety-tirst Regiment left Liverpool on Saturday. 

The Twenty-eighth Regiment, which has succeeded the Ninety-first, seems 
disposed to emulate its bad conduct. A collision with the Police has already 
arisen. A soldier attacked a constable; more of each force came up, and 
a general struggle ensued; but the Police showed much forbearance, and 
eventually the soldiers were taken into custody by a picket, and marched 
to the barracks. It is said that a court-martial will be held on some of the 
officers of the Ninety-first Regiment, on the charge of being absent from 
duty when the late conflicts were waging between the men of that regiment 
and the Liverpool constabulary. 


Mr. Caudwell, of Oxford, has been committed for trial for “ wilfully and 
maliciously” shooting at Mr. Ross, “ with intent to do him some grievous 
bedily harm.” The Vice-Chancellor of the University admitted him to bail. 


Hayden, the foreman of a brick-yard belonging to the Earl of Leicester at 
Holkham, has been murdered by Henry Groom, a man also employed on the 
estate. Hayden, though not a brickmaker, had been appointed foreman, 
which caused some dissatisfaction. Groom had been employed for years at 
the Earl's: formerly he was steward’s-room boy; but from an accident to 
his arm, and deafness, he was obliged to take to out-door labour; he had 
been in the brick-yard, whence he was discharged by the foreman; then he 
obtained work in the making of a terrace at Holkham Hall. Last Friday, 
Groom seems to have lain in wait for Hayden, remaining in a clay-pit till 
he came by in his donkey-cart; it is supposed that he had enticed Hayden 
into the pit on some pretence, and then shot him dead with a pistol loaded 
with ball. The donkey was found wandering about with the cart; search 
was made, and the corpse of the foreman was found in the pit lying in a 
pool of blood. Hayden had been to obtain money to pay the workmen—14/. ; 
that money and his watch had been taken. As Groom was seen in the pit 
by a gentleman a short time before the murder, suspicion instantly fell on 
him. He was quickly arrested at his home, and the plundered money and 
watch were found upon hin. A pistol recently diseharged was discovered in 
the house. The murder®d man was in his tiiuty-second year, and has left 
a wife and child; the assassin is forty-nive, ond married. It is believed 
that the murder sprang from a vindictive feeling, and that the robbery was 
& mere accessory to the greater crime. 

A case of revolting cruelty has come to light at Salford. The Police heard 
that Esther Swinnerton, a girl of seventeen, was badly treated by her step- 
mother. The officers went to the house, and found her in a damp cellar, in 
a shocking condition. She was taken to the workhouse, and died a few days 
after. At the inquest, the surgeon of the workhouse stated that the deceased 
was a cripple from curvature of the spine ; she was in an advanced stage of 
consumption, but death had been hastened by diarrhoea and inflammation, 


the result of neglect, want of nourishment, and confinement in a damp eellar. | 


Several witnesses described the treatment of the girl by her father and step- 
mother. The man is a collier, and the woman kept a small ware shop: the 
husband, though he did not sufficiently protect his daughter, does not appear 
to have ill-treated her himself; in fact, his wife was “‘ master”; he once 
talked of destroying himself, from domestic unhappiness. With regard to 
the stepmother, the disclosures showed most atrocious conduct towards the 
** cripple.” The Coroner pointed out, that if the stepmother wilfully acce- 
lerated the girl’s death, she was guilty of murder. Twelve out of the 
thirteen Jurymen found a verdict of “ Wilful murder against Elizabeth 
Swinnerton.” 


Nine miners have died from the effects of an explosion in Mr. Dudley’s 
colliery at Cradley. The air was being tested with a safety-lamp at the mo- 
ment of the explosion, 

The people employed at the Aberdare Iron and Coal Company met to vote 
an address to Mr. Fothergill, their employer, on account of late “ shameful 





attacks” upon him. The address was voted, and the workers, some 1800, 
| proceeded towards the gentleman’s house to present it. On their route, 

they had to cross a tramway on a declivity ; as the crowd moved over it, a 
waggon loaded with iron dashed into them, spreading death or mutilation. 
It seems that the waggon had become detached at the top of the incline. 
The man in charge of the trucks was taken into custody. At least three 
| persons were killed on the spot. 

Griffith, a fireman, has been killed, and Valentine, a driver, so badly hurt 

| that he will most probably die, by an explosion of a locomotive at Liver- 
pool, as it was drawing a train from the station. It appeared at the inquest 
| that the disaster arose from a want of water in the boiler: the engine was 

in good order, and had been recently inspected. It is probable that a verdict 
| implicating the driver would have been returned but for his hopeless condi- 
tion: the Jury found that the fireman had been killed ** by the explosion of 
a locomotive boiler, but that there was no evidence to show the cause of that 
| explosion.” 

Just after an express-train had started from Leeds for London, a luggage- 
train of the Leeds and Thirsk line ran into it while attempting to cross the 
London rails. A van and two carriages were smashed to pieces. Several 
passengers were cut and bruised, but fortunately all escaped dangerous 

| wounds. Blame falls upon the driver of the luggage-train, 

A little boy employed at the Aberdulais Iron-works having inadvertently 
approached within the sweep of an enormous pair of shears worked by steam, 
| his head was cut off in an instant, and rolled upon the floor. 


IRELAND. 

Some information given by a Waterford paper of last week indicates 
that the enormous mining resources of Ireland—which are perhaps greater 
than those of Scotland, Wales, and South-western England combined— 
are attracting the attention of the keenest and at the same time the most 
powerful English capitalists. It is a good augury for Ireland when 
Messrs. Rothschild and Baring turn from quicksilver and cotton specula- 
tions in Spain and the United States, to mining adventures on the estates 
of the Marquis of Waterford in Ireland. The Iaterford News of Friday 
had this intelligence from Kilmacthomas— 

‘“‘ Mining agents and inspectors from the firm of Rothschild and Baring, of 
England, are almost every second day visiting and inspecting the newly-dis- 
covered mines, and are seeing the Marquis of Waterford this week, on whose 
property they are, to make the necessary arrangements with him and to be- 
gin to work them at once. Judging from all the circumstances which have 
already transpired relative to these works, it is extremely probable that, in 
the course of a month or so, 2000 or 3000 of our poor starving labourers will 
be employed in these valuable works; and nowhere is to be found a finer or 
more = st set of labourers than live in the vicinity of these mines. ... . 
The three mines are situated in the parish of Clonea, in this county, and 
when opened will drain the parishes of Newton, Portlaw, Fews, Clonea, and 
Rathgormic, of the masses of idle and wretched labourers who are strewn in 
such a horrible condition on the road-side, like so much useless lumber or 
the dead bodies of a vanquished army on the field of battle.” 








Farrigu and Colonial. 


Francr.—The report of the Committee on the Revision of the Consti- 
tution was read to the Assembly by M. de Tocqueville, its author, on 
Tuesday. It is a long and very masterly document ; presenting the 
opinions of the parties represented in the Committee with impartiality, 
maintaining the opinions of M. de Tocqueville with frankness, an 
urging the recommendations of the majority with a conciliatory earnest- 
ness, which procured great praises to the author from all the members of 
the Committee. 

It opens with the questions—Is it true that the Constitution is defective ? 
and if so, are its vices of such a nature as to call loudly for revision ? A mi- 
nority of the Committee had maintained that the painful situation of the 
country is due, not to theConstitution, but to those who for the last two years 
have been putting it in practice, and who are unceasingly aiming at its 
overthrow. But the majority of the Committee thought that “ independently 
of all the private causes which may be alleged, a great part of the evil must 
be attributed to the Constitution itself.’’ Ambition, political rancour, and the 
passions of parties, are the ordinary concomitants of history. Good consti- 
tutions repress easily, or keep within bounds, these vices inherent in human 
nature. It is bad constitutions which favour and excite them. The Consti- 
tution of 1848 is marked by the latter characteristic. ‘‘ It renders the Go- 
vernment unstable and stormy ; it requires from those who govern, a mo- 
deration, a disinterestedness, and a sort of utter abnegation of themselves, 
which it is dangerous to ask from men, and which it is perhaps puerile to 
look for.” 

The two principal reasons alleged against the Constitution relate to the 
manner in which the sovereignty of the people is exercised in the election 
of the Assembly; and to the origin, nature, and relations, existing between 
the two powers which make the laws and execute them. To cause ten re- 
presentatives to be elected by the same scrutin de liste, is to decide that the 
minority of the 100,000 electors shall triumph, or that the majority shall act 
by blind chance. It is impossible that the entire population of a department 
can have any sure means of appreciating properly the merit of all the per- 
sons who present themselves as candidates for its suffrages. What, then, is 
the result? That in districts where agitation prevails, or in times of public 
excitement, the violent parties impose on the people, without consulting it, 
their choice ; that in districts which are tranquil, and at calm moments, the 
list of the representatives is drawn up beforehand by some agitators, with a 
view to particular interests, and to satisfy personal hatred or friendship ; and 
this list is afterwards followed by the electors as the ouly thread which ean 
lead them out of the midst of the darkness which encompasses them. The 
election, which has the appearance of emanating from the totality of the citi- 
| zens, is in reality the work of a very insignificant coterie. ; 
| Then, such relations between the two powers as the following are not the 
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conditions of a strong and regular government: ‘‘ a chamber charged alone 
to make the law, a man charged alone to preside over the execution of all 
the laws, and over the direction of all affairs; both of them elected alike 
directly by the universality of the citizens ;_the Assembly all-powerful with- 
in the circle of the Constitution; the President obliged to obey it within the 
same limit, but possessed, in virtue of his election, of a moral force which 

rmits him to think of resistance, and renders submission difficult ; enjoy- 
ing besides all the prerogatives which fall to the lot of the head of the exe- 
cutive power in a country where the public administration, disseminated 
everywhere and mixed up with everything, was instituted by and for Mo- 
narchy ; these two great powers, equal in their origin, unequal by right, 
condemned by the law to an uneasy position with respect to each other, in- 
vited by it in a certain measure to suspicions, sng cog and conflict ; 
obliged, however, tu live, already connected together, in an eternal téte-a- 
téte, without mecting with any intermediate object or arbitrator to conciliate 
or restrain them.” 

The Constitution is, then, defective. But if so, can calmer times and more 
favourable circumstances be awaited for its amendment ? eine 
the reasons for shunning the task, the report declares that the dangers of 
the moment do not permit the postponement of ameliorations. ‘The Com- 
mittee do not deny that the revision may be dangerous, but they consider it 
exceedingly necessary.” “It is wrong, no doubt,” says the reporter, “to 
yield too easily to the current of public opinion; but it is not always pru- 
dent or patriotic to resist it. The rules of conduct of statesmen in such a 
matter vary according to the spirit of the times and the form of the institu- 
tions. In free countries, and above all in Democratical ones, where good or 
evil can be accomplished only by the aid of the masses, above all, their af- 
fection and confidence must be preserved. When they are uneasy, troubled, 
and suffering, and ask for a remedy, to refuse it to them because it is be- 
lieved to be less eflicacious than they suppose it to be, is to drive them to 
despair—is to force them to adopt, under other conductors, a different con- 
duct and other political maxims. Besides, what they affirm here by a vague 
instinct, it is our duty to desire by a profound examination of the situation.” 

The situation is both strange and novel. ‘If the election of the President 
of the Republic had taken place at the natural period pointed out by the 
Constitution, that is on May 12th 1849, the Presidential powers would have 
survived those of this Assembly by one year; and it is only in 1861, after a 
twelve years’ trial, that the fact of the head of the executive power and the 
Legislative Assembly ceasing at the same time their functions would have 
been witnessed. But by the accidental effect of the law of October 28th 
1848, a law called for by article 116 of the Constitution, the President was 
elected on December 10th 1848, and will nevertheless have arrived at the 
end of his magistracy in the course of May next. Thus, in the same month 
and within a few days’ distance of each other, the executive power and the 
legislative power will change hands. Assuredly, never will a great people, 
as yet ill prepared for the use of Republican liberty, have been cast all at 
once by the law itself into such a hazard; never will a youthful constitution 
have been subjected to so rude a trial. And in what country of the globe, 
gentlemen, is this total eclipse of the Government to take place? Amongst 
that people which, although it has more frequently overturned its govern- 
ment perhaps than any other, feels more than any other the want of being 
governed. . . . . Even if the peril were only in the imaginations of the 
citizens, is it very certain that it would be the less great? If its only effect 
were to over-excite the culpable hopes of some persons, and to push to an 
extreme the ene org of the greater number, would that itself not be a 
great peril—the greatest, perhaps, of all those which are to be dreaded? If 
we do not hasten to come tothe aid of the people in the occurrence which ap- 

ars toit, with reason, so extraordinary and so critical, who will insure to us 
that that people, in the excess of its anxiety, will not attempt to save itself by 
having recourse to some irregular proceeding, more dangerous than all the rest? 
. . » « Thenation was surprised by the events of February. On that day it was 
discontented, but was not yet revolutionary. Sixty years of novelties, of agi- 
tation, and of political labours, had fatigued it ; it had not yet had time to 
rest itself completely, when the unexpected fall of the Monarch of July pre- 
cipitated it into one of the most singular if not one of the most violent crises 
of its long revolution. It was necessary for it, in spite of itself, to enter the 
arena, to do violence to its new habits, to neglect the affairs and the works 
to which it had given its heart, and to return against its wish to the field of 
revolutions, and there to fight. It did so with a courage and a resignation 
which were admirable—with a sustained energy and a practical wisdom of 
which its detractors did not consider it capable, and which will be to its 
eternal honour among men. It has succeeded, for it has momentarily put 
down faction, and vanquished anarchy. But it has only succeeded in this 
at the price of much time, of sacrifices, of struggles, of anguish, and of 
losses.” Today again the nation is weary ; but at the same time again dis- 
quieted and agitated. “Is it not to be feared that, in that moment of 
anxiety and anguish which may arise at the last moment, the electors may 
find themselves driven, not by enthusiasm for a name or for a man, but by 
terror of the éxconnu, the horror of anarchy, to maintain illegally, and by a 
sort of popular assault, the executive power in the hands which now hold it?” 

The mode of Presidential election established by the Constitution it- 
self facilitates as far as it can do this revolutionary and mischievous result. 
“A great nation, spread over a very large space—a nation in which the 
sphere of the executive power is almost without limit, and in which the 
only representative of that power is elected by the universality of the citi- 
zens voting em | and separately, without having had any means of be- 
coming enlightened, of acquiring information, or of coming to an under- 
standing,—that is a state of things, I do not fear to say so, which has 
never been seen in any nation on the earth. The only country in the world 
which offers anything analogous is America. But see what a prodigious 
difference. In America direct and universal suffrage is the common law; 
only one exception to this great principle has been introduced, and it ap- 
plies precisely to the election of the President. The President of the United 
States of America emanates also from universal suffrage, but not directly. 
And still the duties of the executive power in the Union compared with 
what it is and always will be in France notwithsganding all that may be 
done, is small; notwithstanding that in that country, where the Republic 
existed, it may be said, since its origin under the Monarchy, in its habits, 
ideas, and manners, and where it had rather to appear than to be born—in 
that country, they have not ventured to intrust the election of the represent- 
ative and of the executive power to the direct and universal vote. 
The power to be elected appeared still too great, and, above all, too 
remote from the elector, to allow him to make an enlightened and 
mature choice. The American nation only elects delegates, who choose 
a President. These delegates represent, no doubt, the general spirit of the 
country, its tendencies, its tastes, and frequently its passions and pre- 
judices; but they are, at least, possessed with knowledge, which the people 
could not have. They can form to themselves a precise idea of the gene- 
ral wants of the country and of its real perils, know the candidates, compare 
them with each other, weigh, choose that which each citizen, in the depths 
of his home and frequently of his ignorance, in the midst of the labours and 
preoccupations of private life, is incapable of doing. Thus we have seen, 
within the last sixty years, the Americans frequently keep out of the first 
magistracy of the Republic citizens well known, and frequently very illus- 
trious, to choose men who were relatively obscure, but who answered better 





to the political necessities of the moment. If the dangers of universal and 
direct circumstances in such a matter had moved the legislators of the United 
States, how much more ought it to strike us—we who live in a count 
where the great majority of the citizens have not yet acquired the habit of 
occupying themselves with political affairs, who never think of such things 
excepting by accident, and who do not know, even by name, the greater por- 
tion of those who conduct, or think they conduct, the public affairs; and 
who besides have sufficiently contracted the passions which Democracy 
suggests not to like to place at the head of the government an pace | 
and who have not acquired enough of the light and experience which Demo- 
cratic nations require to enable them to perform the duties which de- 
volve on them? Where was there, with the exception perhaps of the famous 
demagogues whose interested and violent passions designate and recommend, 
or princes whose birth makes them conspicuous at a distance—where was 
the personage whose name could easily arrive at the knowledge and fix itself 
easily in the memory of the million of rural electors who cover the surface 
of France, if it were not that of the man by whom the public power has 
been exercised for years, who has personified, during a long time, in the 
eyes of each citizen, that central administration which with us is to be seen 
everywhere, which is felt in everything, and which is to be discovered every 
day without being sought for.” 

ret does any one believe that the only consequence of an unconstitutional 
election would be the abolition of an article in the Constitution > No; the 
whole Constitution would be upset, and France would be once more delivered 
up to the caprices of the crowd and the chances of force. Is it not to be fear- 
ed that in the intestine war which would arise, that party which is the na- 
tural and common enemy of all government would appear and remain the 
master ? If therefore nothing but a great crisis can result from the status quo, 
and if such crisis must lead almost of necessity either to usurpation or anar- 
chy, and in every case to the ruin of the Republic and perhaps of liberty, 
honest and gravely pondering men will doubtless conclude, that among the 
many formidable » Hn of the future the conyocation of a Constituent is the 
lesser. Such is the opinion of the majority of the Committee. 

But of what sort shall the revision be, partial or total? ‘* There wasa sem- 
blance of maintaining,’ says the reporter, referring to arguments used by 
General Cayaignaec, “that the Sedan principle in France is now above 
every law ; that no person can deprive the citizens of the inseparable right 
of self-government, or fetter future generations, by founding a system of go- 
vernment which from its nature was, or pretended to be, immortal.”’ ‘‘ These 
ideas were rejected by a very large majority of the Committee. We cannot 
for a moment admit that out of the pale of the moral world, which isno more 
subject to the empire of the majority than to that of kings, there can be any- 
thing which is not to be under the sovereignty of the people, particularly 
in a country where that sovereignty is the principle of the laws and their 
sanction ; that a nation can be eternally held back, and as if bound hands 
and feet, in spite of itself, in the political forms which it might deem con- 
trary to its habits, its way of thinking, its grandeur, and its happiness.” 

On the other hand, the Committee have not felt at liberty to put forward 
for decision the question of Republic or Monarchy. They agreed that they 
have not the right, even if they had the desire, to propose to the nation to 
quit the Republic. Nor has the Assembly the right to impose the Republic 
as a general formula of government on the next Constituent. ‘“ In fact, there 
would be something puerile in attempting to enchain beforehand the deci- 
sions of a sovereign assembly, which absorbs within itself all the powers, 
and which exercises all; for the Constitution, foreseeing that two National 
Assemblies could not sit at the same time, took care to declare that the Con- 
stituent, independently of its natural labours, should have the faculty of 
passing urgent laws. How could an Assembly which was not originally 
named to occupy itself with the Constitution, and which, besides, has already 
more than two years’ existence, pretend to limit an Assembly issuing from 
the people, and which has just received the national will?” 

The Representatives are, however, the natural counsellors of the nation— 
the only political men in a position to judge the ensemble of affairs, the na- 
tural wants of the country, the state of parties, and what can and cannot be 
done. It will neither be wise nor honest in them to shrink from the office. 
The Committee therefore, by a majority of nine to six, adopts the motion 
submitted by its President, M. de Broglie, that the following resolution be 
recommended to the Assembly— 

**The Legislative Assembly, having considered the 111th article of the Constitu- 
tion, expresses a wish that the Constitution should be revised in totality, conform~ 
ably to the said article.’’ 

But, contemplating the possibility that in spite of all legal efforts towards 
unanimity by dignified ou honest concession, the necessary votes for a legal 
revision might not be given, they recommend that the Assembly should at 
all events express its firm conviction that unconstitutional measures would 
be “criminal,” and its determination that the Constitution must be “strictly 
and universally obeyed.” 

The reporter concluded with a dignified and eloquent appeal to the re- 
sponsibilities of each legislator. ‘ You have arrived at one of those solemn, 
and, happily, rare epochs in the life of nations, when an Assembly whose 
powers are about to expire, but which is still master of itself and of the fu- 
ture, holds in its hand the destinies of a whole people, and may by a word 
cause them to weigh down on one side or on the other. Whatever resolu- 
tion you may come to, we may be sure beforehand that much of the good or 
of the evil which is in store for a long time to come will be justly attributed 
to it. We shall earn, gentlemen, the approval or the censure not only of 
those who this day anxiously await our decisions, but also of the next gene- 
ration. Inthe presence of so terrible and so long a responsibility, every 
one, doubtless, will forget his private interests, his passions of the moment, 
his rivalries, his hatreds, his very friendships, to think only of his country 
and of history.” f 

The reading of the report was listened to in profound silence. It was 
determined that the discussion upon it should commence on Monday. 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the Committee of Revision to au- 
thenticate the petitions had made their report on Saturday. The petitions 
presented up to the lst of July had been signed by 1,123,625 persons ; 
thus classified— 

For the revision... .scccsesccesecccccceecccecesccccees C41,011 
For the revision and prolongation of powers.....e++++++ 370,511 
For the prolongation of powers....seeceseesseeeeeseees 12,103 

Carr or Goop Horr.—By the Bosphorus, we have intelligence to the 
20th May; vague and unsatisfactory. No striking military result had 
been attained; but the embroilment of the several tribes, one with the 
other, on the North-castern frontier, not hitherto: harassed by war, 
threatened to draw us, as allies, into operations still more distant, dan- 
gerous, and profitless. ’ . 

The fact that no great military scheme had yet been put into operation 
is partly due to the slowness with which troops had been sent out from 
this country, and partly to the want of foresight in Sir Harry Smith, who 
had suffered himself to be surrounded by a whole nation in arms; and 
who could not be made to believe that, with his name and fifteen hun- 
dred men—reduced practically to eleven hundred actually at his back— 
he could not bring all the border tribes to his feet. Detachments of 
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troops, however, were beginning to arrive, a few hundred at a time. They 
were finding their way with difficulty to King William’s Town, Sir Harry 
Smith’s head-quarters in Caffraria, and to Graham’s Town, on their way 
to General Somerset. 

That officer, with a body of nine hundred men, somewhere on the Kat 
River, within the colony, found himself too weak to face a small division 
of Sandilla’s guerillas, composed of Caffres and revolted Hottentots! The 
Seventy-fourth Regiment was landed at Port Elizabeth; whence it had 
to march nearly a hundred miles to Graham’s Town, and thence some 
fifty or sixty miles further, to the place where the enemy would be, or, 
more probably, the place where the enemy would have been. More troops, 
however, were on the voyage from England; so that by September or 
October, Sir Harry Smith may find himself at the head of an army of ten 
or twelve thousand men, including Burghers and “ Levies,” or Colonial 
Coloured Volunteers. 

As to the intelligence for May, the main incidents are, that Colonel 
Mackinnon and Major Wilmot had made forays into the Amatola moun- 
tains in pursuit of the enemy, and had returned with some cattle; but 
even the Government organ admits that, while the Caffres were sought 
in the mountains, they were dispersing themselves in bands of fifty or a 
hundred over the whole of the country which we nominally hold in mili- 
tary possession. A remarkable change in the weather had taken place : 
scorching drought had been followed by great rains and heavy snow—the 
Amatolas, it was said, were covered with snow, in some places to their 
bases; and the severity of the weather had driven the Caffres from the 
high fastnesses: their cattle were, therefore scattered in the remotest dis- 
tricts, while they themselves scoured the country round us, in imitation 
of our own tactics, and kept our troops ever on the alert in defensive 
measures. The mails had again been stopped between King William’s 
Town and Graham’s Town; which is about the same thing as if in this 
country they were stopped between York and Newcastle while we held 
the whole Scottish frontier and its Eastern and Western capitals, with 
numerous strong posts through the counties on both sides of the border. 

While this was the state of things in Caffreland, the rebel Hottentots 
and Caffres in the Kat River district seemed not at all humbled by the 
death of Hermanus, or by their subsequent defeats: Fort Armstrong was 
again in their possession ; and places in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the forts which we now garrisoned with full strength, were boldly at- 
tacked by small flying parties. In this direction, however, the Burghers 
were manifesting considerable activity. Commandos were frequent; 
and the enemy were sustaining constant minor defeats and losses of 
cattle. So it was, at least, according to “ General Orders”; in the ac- 
curacy of which, however, the colonists seem to place little confidence. 

In the midst of these unpromising accounts, some perceive a gleam of 
encouragement: Mr. Shepstone had gathered a considerable force of Zulu 
auxiliaries, on the South or Caffre side of the Natal colony, and, in April, 
had already approached the Tambookie country, to put himself in co- 
operation with Sir Harry Smith: from this move the hopeful anticipate 
a considerable advantage, both in the military reinforcements and in the 
moral effect on the Caffre and Hottentot tribes of the Zulu name. Others 
take a totally different view of the measure ; and among them is the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Natal, who fears that it will greatly add to Sir Harry 
Smith’s embarrassments. The Zulus are not British subjects, and have 
no quarrel with the Caffres; their main object, of course, is plunder : 
such native auxiliaries are unmanageable in predatory warfare, and they 
treat unsuspecting allies more savagely than enemies who are on the 
alert. 

In fine, the mail brings bad tidings. The British commander was not 
in a better but in rather a worse condition than he was in January last. 
The hostile spirit was spreading; nothing bad been done to reassure 
friends, or to damp the audacity of enemies; and little better was to be 
expected for some time to come. 

British Nortu Amenica.-—The Humboldt steam-ship, which arrived 
at Cowes on Thursday morning, brought from New York the following 
telegraphic despatch, dated Toronto, June 27. 

“ Tt is understood, though not officially announced, that the Government 
are prepared to extend liberal aid to the whole line of railroad from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to Detroit, Michigan, via Quebec. An agent of Baring Brothers 
is here, and it is understood that the whole loan can be obtained under the 
Imperial guarantee at three and a half per cent. 

“In the House of Assembly, last night, the Ministry stated, in answer to 
an inquiry, that no overtures have been made to the Opposition to form a 
coalition Government. Mr. Mackenzie moved for a committee to draught a 
bill to abolish the Court of Chancery. The Government resisted, and nar- 
rowly escaped a defeat; the vote for the motion being 30 against 34. Many 
of the ablest lawyers advocated the abolition of the court.” 


Piisrellaneons, 


The Earl of Mulgrave has been appointed Comptroller of the House- 
hold, in the room of the late Mr. Sebright Lascelles. 

Major-General G, Bowles, Master of the Houschold, will succeed to 
the [sinecure] Lieutenancy of the Tower, vacant by the decease of Gene- 
ral Wood; and Major Thomas Middleton Biddulph, of the First Life 
Guards, will replace him as Master of the Houschold.—Globe. 

The Earl of Sefton is appointed Lord-Licutenant of the county of Lan- 
caster, as successor to the late Earl of Derby. 

The undermentioned sums have been awarded to the following General 
Officers as rewards for distinguished services—Licutenant-General Lloyd, 
2007. per annum ; Lieutenant-General C. Gordon, 200/.; Major-General 
Aylmer, 200/. ; Major-General Sir De Lacy Evans, 1002. ; Major-General 
Fieming, 1002. ; Major-General Maclachlan, 100/. 


The Reverend Arthur Penrhyn Stanley is appointed to a stall in the 
Cathedral of Canterbury. 

The Bishop of Bombay, Dr, Carr, who has been for the last few months 
in England on leave of absence, has placed his resignation in the hands 
of the proper authorities ; and we hear also that the vacant see has been 
conferred on the Reverend John Harding, Rector of St. Andrew’s by the 
Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, Blackfriars.—Morning Post. 

The Tablet announces, on what it considers “ extremely good author- 
ity,” though not from official information, that the Pope “has filled up 
the five lately erected dioceses” in England as follows—to Southwark, 
Dr. Grant; to Plymouth, Dr. Errington; to Clifton, Dr. Burgess; to 
Shrewsbury, Dr. Browne; to Salford, Dr. Turner; to Nottingham, Dr. 
Hendren, translated from Clifton. 








The Parliamentary records inform us that the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. The cause of his retirement 
= only be guessed at from the following address to the electors of Arun- 

el, 

“Gentlemen—Nearly fourteen years have passed since you did me the 
honour of choosing me as the unpledged and unfettered representative of 
your ancient borough. I was then young and untried; but you put your 
trust in me as one of a house with which the citizens of Arundel had been 
connected almost since the period of the Norman Conquest,—a house with 
which they had suffered in the disastrous days of civil warfare, and with 
which they had shared in the alternations of public prosperity and national 
adversity. It is with feelings of deep pain that I now feel myself obliged to 
resign the honourable post in which your kindness has placed me. 

“*T have endeavoured on all occasions to advocate those local interests 
which came within the sphere of the political station to which you had raised 
me. In public life I have pursued the course pointed out by my honest con- 
victions. I need hardly say that my conduct will be the same if I should be 
again returned to Parliament dy another constituency. 

“ Painful as it is to me to make this announcement to you, I have at least 
the consolation of knowing, that of our long and affectionate connexion I can 
have no other recollection than the constant reception of your kindness, and 
on my part those sentiments towards you which that kindness was sure to 
create. Accept this short assurance of my gratitude and esteem. 

“T do not wish to enter into a detailed account of the reasons which have 
induced me to come to this determination. We live ina time of great excite- 
ment, both religious and political ; and there are many who are called upon to 
sacrifice their private inclinations to a deep sense of religious and public duty. 

*Favewell, then, my dear friends; but let us still cherish those feelings of 
mutual kindness and those kindred interests which cannot be severed by the 
disruption of a merely political tie. Believe me to be your ever grateful and 
affectionate friend, ARUNDEL AND SURREY. 

“11, Cariton Terrace, Monday, July 7, 1851.” 


Some interest has been excited among English circles in Italy by the 
sudden arrest of “* Lord Aldborough,” and his two brothers, at Florence, 
on a charge of complicity in treasonable machinations against the Tuscan 
Government. The late Lord Aldborough, an Irish Peer, had lived suc- 
cessively with three ladies, of whom he declared the last to be his only 
lawful wife; and he left her, by will, all his personal property. The 
marriage is in question, the property is burdened with enormous 
debts; and the lady, with her three sons, lived in great retirement at a 
villa near Florence ; two daughters having lately been sent to England. 
Suddenly the villa is invaded by police; in the second floor are discovered 
a printing-press and papers of a revolutionary kind, unknown to the 
lady ; and the youths are seized. The second son has been employed in 
the office of Mr. Macbean, the English Consul. The English diplomatic 
authorities are watching the case, and hopes are expressed, that, at the 
worst, British influence may avail to spare the lives of the young men; 
but as yet the facts of the charge against them are involved in perfect ob- 
scurity. 


A letter from Constantinople, dated 25th June, says—“ You may con- 
sider the refugee affair as good as settled. Kossuth and his party have 
received authorization to prepare to quit their uncomfortable quarters at 
Kutaya by the Ist of September. A Government steamer will convey 
them as far as Malta, where they will be handed over to the British au- 
thorities. Their detention will have exceeded two years.” 


The death of Dr. Moir of Musselburgh, the well-known writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine under the signature of “ Delta,’ is an event of literary 
interest. Dr. Moir had gone to visit a friend at Dumfries, and he died there 
on Sunday morning, after only two or three days’ illness. The following 
notice is from the Edinburgh Advertiser. “ Dr. Moir has been long known 
alike in the medical and in the literary world, and his death will occasion a 
sad blank in both. As ‘ Delta,’ Dr. Moir contributed to Blachwood’s Ma- 
gazine almost from its first starting, and he continued to do so to the end. 
His ‘ Lament of Sclim’ appears in this month’s number ; and a melancholy 
interest attaches to it as being the last piece the lamented author ever wrote. 
As a critic as well as a writer of poetry he stands deservedly high; and the 
crowded audiences who last winter attended his lectures on the poetry of the 
last half-century will long remember them as models of popular criticism— 
at once clear, condensed, and animated, and delivered with a manner that 
would have lent interest to far inferior criticism. He has left a wife and 
eight children, the eldest of whom is now the wife of Dr. Scott, who for 
many years has been the able and successful partner of his father-in-law. 
By all who knew him, and more especially by his fellow-townsmen, Dr. 
Moir was much beloved; and, at the urgent request of the inhabitants of 
Musselburgh, his funeral will be a public one. It is to take place on Thurs- 
day at two o'clock, in the churchyard of Inveresk, and will doubtless be at- 
tended by many of his friends and admirers in this city.” 

The Baron Dudevant, husband of the famous romance-writer George 
Sand, has just died, at a boarding-house in one of the small streets of the 
twelfth arrondissement of Paris. 

At the end of last week, Viscount Dungarvon sustained a fracture of the 
leg through a fall from his horse: he is * progressing favourably.” 


The Sherborne and Yeovil Mercury issued its last paper on Tuesday sen- 
night, after an existence of one hundred and fifteen years. 

The annual returns of the Municipal Poor Schools of Berlin show that last 
year about 23,000 poor children received daily instruction, at a total cost of 
19,6507. sterling, or about 17s. a head per annum, or fourpence per week. 

The Emperor of Russia has engaged several Belgian weavers and dyers for 
a tapestry manufactory similar to those of Beauvais and Gobelins, which his 
Majesty purposes establishing at St. Petersburg.—Morning Chronicle. 

Some Jewish capitalists, driven from Russia by late measures against their 
race, are endeavouring to purchase large tracts of land for the formation of 
Jewish colonies in Hungary. 

A very valuable gold mine has, according to news received at Malta, been 
discovered at a point equidistant, or nearly so, between Tunis and Algiers, 
The French and the Bey of Tunis equaliy claim it, and some very sharp let- 
ters on the subject have passed. 


Five men belonging to Lerwick have perished by the upsetting of a fish- 
ing-boat in a gale. Another Lerwick man was washed overboard from a 
schooner. 

As a farm labourer was gathering sticks a few days ago in the field of the 
battle of Novarra, he found a gold watch and seals under a heap of rubbish. 
He conveyed them at once to the commander of Novarra; and that func- 
tionary recognized them as having belonged to General Perron, who was 
killed in the battle. ‘They were given up to the General's wife. 

An Irish letter of last week’s date says—* Some strange fish of a monster 
character have lately been working their way towards Ireland; whether as 
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avant-courriers of good or evil, time must disclose.’” On Tuesday, two enor- 
mous fishes of the skate tribe ascended the river Coil, near Downpatrick, and 
after a long contest were taken by the fishermen. They were female and 
male: the female was seven feet long and five feet two inches broad, and 
weighed upwards of two hundredweight,—exceeding in the latter respect the 
famous monster of the deep sold by a fishmonger at Cambridge to St. John’s 
College in 1770, and which dined one hundred and twenty persons ; for that 
one weighed only xearly two hundredweight. In the same neighbourhood 
were caught enormous eels, one of which was six feet long and weighed forty 
pounds. But a Brobdignag salmon, which the other day ascended the Shar- 
non, fought a fight with three fishers in succession, and worsted them all. 
The letter describes the unparalleled combat. ‘ The first man he battled 
with for five consecutive hours, and worked him three miles down the stream, 
until at last the man combatant fainted, and a companion took his place. 
This reserved force fared but little better; for although he kept up the con- 
flict with game, he found himself, after eight hours’ fight, seven miles more 
down the river, day just breaking upon him—for the conflict commenced at 
about three in the afternoon—with as little chance of a triumph as when he 
began. A gentleman residing near the river-side, hearing of the extraordi- 
nary battle that was raging in his vicinity, rushed from his bed to the scene, 
and in the vigour of replenished meee after sleep, gave the all but van- 
quished angler a pound-note for the hold of his rod and chance of his game ; 
which was jo ‘fully accepted as a lucky relief from a shameful discomfiture. 
Nor was the hoped-for prize unworthy of the bid; for he had given various 
plunges out of the water during the contest, and he was calculated at seventy 
pounds weight. The third hero no sooner went to work than he felt he had 
it todo; but he manfully tackled to it, and fought with all his might for 
four miles further and nine hours, until at last the god of war (Neptune, I 
suppose, in this case) took part with General Salmon; and in one desperate 
charge he dashed through all impediments, and carried off hook, line, and 
rod, nearly to the wheel; leaving to his opponent to meditate on the remains 
in his hand. ‘The whole time occupied in this desperate affair was twenty- 
three hours, and the field of battle extended over nearly twenty miles.’ The 
letter-writer concludes, that “ surely these phenomena must forebode some- 
thing out of the common.” 


POSTSCRIPT. — sarvamy, 


The chief business in both Houses of Parliament last night was of a 
discussional and not a legislative character; and the topics of discussion 
were the government of the Church, the promotion of Education by 
new or existing means, and the promotion of taste. 

In the House of Peers, Lord ReprspaLe brought the subject of re- 
viving the synodical action of the Church under notice, in a speech most 
praiseworthy for its temperate, untheological, and statesmanlike tone. 

Moving formally for a copy of the petitions presented by the clergy and 














laity of the province of Canterbury to both Houses of Convocation on the 5th 
of February last, he reviewcd the objections to renewing the synodical ac- 
tion of the Church, and portrayed the evils which arise from the absence of 
Convocation. It is legal, and has only fallen into disuse. Fatal disputes 
are feared: but they did not arise when Convocation existed, and do not 
arise in the governing bodies of other religious denominations,—as in the 
case of the Church of Scotland, and the communities of Dissenters. Peace 
does not exist at present; but only the violent obtain prominence and 
control. So that the Church is either paralyzed, or represented by unau- 
thorized persons. The stream of opinion in favour of granting the Church 
her old liberty of synodical action is flowing so fast that at last it will be im- 
possible to withstand it. 

These views were opposed by the Archbishop of CanrErBury, with the 
usual arguments against reviving the synodical action of the Church, 

If the assembling of Convocation were to end in reconciling some con- 
flicting rubrics, or in supplying the deficiencies of others, or in the change of 
afew obsolete words or questionable phrases, the result would be little 
worth the cost. Thus far you would disappoint; go further and you would 
excite. Where we have now a smothered tire, hotter perhaps than is agree- 
able, but still manageable, we should raise a conflagration which it would 
require all her Majesty’s prerogative to extinguish. In spite of divisions, 
and notwithstanding its want of independent action, the Church of England 
enjoys the best of all privileges—the means of extensive usefulness. 

ord Lytreron desired the revival of Conyocation, as promising, by 
further discussion and explanation, to smooth the way to peace: but if 
we could not have peace without sacrificing life and freedom, let us have 
war. He explained, that he meant by Convocation, “a representative 
body including the laity as well as the clergy.” The Archbishop of 
Dvs.in referred to his views as expressed long ago in print: the govern- | 
ment of the Church by the clergy exclusively could not and would not be | 
tolerated in these days. ‘The Duke of Arcyii remarked that great con- 
fusion exists as to the nature of the old English Convocation ; which was | 
a purely clerical body, convened not to regulate ecclesiastical affairs, but | 
to assent to taxes. The difficulty of forming a new tribunal is, that there 
is no traditionary skeleton on which to fashion it. Earl Nrxson believed | 
that the greatest danger now threatened is, that the Government should 
neglect the question, The Marquis of Lanspownr, called forth, by allu- 
sions of previous speakers to the silence of Ministers, declared that he 
has not sufficient confidence in Convocation to be party to any scheme 
which should not give the power to “ govern its proceedings, or say in 
what ways of controversy it might be directed.” ‘The Bishop of Lonpon 
declared his opinion, that unless some representative body, combining 
the representation of all classes of the Church, should be permitted to 
assemble and deliberate, the time is not very far distant when the Govern- 
ment and heads of dioceses will not know which way to turn. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp dealt with the question from a more warmly re- 
ligious point of view, but still not without a reference to its political as- 

ts. 

He was desirous of going back to that which was established when the 
Apostles said that they met together to consult for the welfare of the Church, 
and that because they did so consult they spoke such words as seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost for the general good. ‘That which he desired to see 
granted to the Church of England was no priestly domination—no episcopal 
tyranny. There was no remedy for the evils that had crept in by reason of 
the recent operations in the Church, and no power for that necessary self- 
expansion, if the Church of England did her duty, unless power for her 
own internal regulation were given to her; a power which should bring to- 
gether her discordant elements, and blend them in one harmonious operation. 
It was not and never had been the condition of the Church of Christ to have 
rfect unity of opinion. It could not be. He believed that the constitu- 
ion of men’s minds made it impossible. Some must incline to Cal- 
vinism, and others to Arminianism. The office of the Church of Christ 
Was not to extinguish all those differences of opinion; but it was, 
nevertheless, possible that Christians should coexist together in harmonious 
cooperation, according as it had been arranged by the Divine Founder of the 
Christian religion. If, however, the Legislature would handle the living 

















body which was dwelling amongst them as some mere instrument of human 
device—if they would attempt by their external legislation to make it speak 
a language which it had not derived from its Author, and to do acts which 
it could not justify by its precepts—then, where they promised peace they 
would find death ; where they promised success they would find failure ; and 
they would finally be left as incompetent as ever any unchristian nation had 
been to deal with the corruptions and unnumbered evils of a church which, 
as a body politic, they had to administer. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The discussions referring to education were in the House of Commons. 

In Committee of Supply, on the vote of 150,000. for public education, 
Lord Joun Rvssexx stated that there is a balance in hand of 99,586/. ; 
and out of this balance it is intended to apply such a portion that the ex- 
penditure for this year will be 186,381/. A new principle is in action— 
that of giving stipends to pupil-teachers, of augmenting the salaries of 
masters and mistresses, &c., and generally of improving the quality of 
the education given ; and the effects are such that the schools are daily 
increasing in popularity and usefulness, In the debate which followed, 
Lord John stated that he still looks forward to the establishment of a 
more extended system of national education, and thinks all our efforts are 
making progress in that direction. 

Mr. Mowartr mooted the subject of the application of those funds of 
the Church which were deyoted by our ancestors to education purposes, 
by moving for an address to the Crown for a Commission on the educa- 
tional trusts confided to the Cathedral establishments of the kingdom. 
The motion being illustrated especially by the case of Mr. Whiston at 
Rochester, it was resisted by the Soicrror-GENERAL, on the ground that 
the Rochester case is ‘‘lis pendens.” Mr. Bernat and some other 
Members gravely urged that the general question should be taken up, or 
it will involve new assaults on the Church.—Motion negatived without 
division. 

The question of the Crystal Palace and its future was raised by Lord 
Broveuaw, in presenting a petition from Mr. Paxton. ‘The petition em- 
bodied the view set forth in Mr. Paxton’s pamphlet, and prayed that the 
building might not be removed without the fullest consideration of the 
plan for converting it into a winter garden. Lord Brougham abstained 
from discussing his own original objection to the site selected; compli- 
mented Mr, Paxton ; admitted “the European usefulness ”’ of the Expo- 
sition; and heartily supported the prayer for full consideration of the 
subject. Lord Campse.y totally objected to the idea of retaining the 
structure: public faith, he argued, was pledged to its removal; it was 
not constructed for permanency, and if it were retained, so much of the 
imperfect part would have to be supplied that it would be virtually re- 
built; and the expense both of reconstruction and maintenance would 
be enormous—say 100,000/. and 20,0007. a year. Earl GranviL.r, pre- 
senting a petition like the other, from Ashford, admitted the pledge imposed 
on the Commissioners to remove the building; had no doubt of its sta- 
bility ; believed that a winter garden would be a great luxury to many of 
the inhabitants of London ; but reserved all opinion as to the expediency 
of retaining it.—Petitions ordered to lie on the table. 

The other matters were of a miscellaneous character. Lord Joun 
RvssEx1 stated that he will take Supply next Monday and Thursday ; 
and if the Supply votes be then got through, he will on Friday take the 
Customs Bill, on which Mr. Herries is to move his amendment. ‘To Sir 
James Graxam he replied, that it is meant to push on the Registration 
of Assurances Bill; and it is hoped to pass it, On Monday he will state 
what is intended with reference to a bill to supersede the Commission of 

Sewers. 

In reply to Mr. T. Duncomnr, Sir James Granam stated, that he is 
afraid that the labours of the Committee of which he is Chairman on the 
Metropolis Water Supply, will be “ coextensive with the ordinary dura- 
tion of the session,” 

In reply to questions by Mr. Urnevuart, Lord Patmerston stated 
that the claim of Don Pacifico for the destruction of documents had 
been referred to Commissioners: those Commissioners found that the 
originals or duplicates of all the documents are still to be found in the 
archives at Lisbon, so that the destruction of documents will not injure 
Don Pacifico. But 1507. was awarded him for “inconvenience and ex- 
pense” ; and has been paid. 


Mr. Edward Strutt, formerly M.P. for Derby, has issued an address to 
the electors of Arundel, and it is expected that he will meet with no op- 
position. 


The Scottish Press quotes a current rumour that Lord Rutherfurd “ is 
about to be removed to London in connexion with the proposed changes in 
the Court of Chancery, and especially the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Tlouse of Lords.” 

The Lord Chancellor has made a batch of Queen’s counsel. The names 
of the gentlemen are as follows— 

At the Common Law Bar—Mr. Ingham, Mr.’ Warren, Mr. Pashley, Mr. 
Atherton, Mr. Hugh Hill, of the Northern Cireuit; Mr. Phillimore, of the 
Oxford Circuit ; Mr. Slade, of the Western Circuit; Mr. Bramwell, of the 
Home Cireuit; Mr. Wilmore and Mr. Mellor, of the Midland Circuit. At 
the Equity Bar—Mr. Elmsley, Mr, Wilcock, Mr. Glasse, Mr. Campbell, Mr, 
ge Mr. Follett, Mr. Bailey, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Coulson, Mr. Chandless, 

Ir. Craig. 


By favour of the beautiful weather, the pastimes at the Scottish Féte 
in Holland Park were yesterday carried on with brilliant success. The 
gathering was large, and everybody joined in the games, or looked on, 
with the zest of sportsmen. Englishmen were entertained by displays 
most amusing, and not a little formidable, of French boxing; in which 
the aim seems to be not to floor your opponent with the fist, but Avck 
him in the eye, or under the ear, with a heavy shoe, till he bolts. Today 
the admission falls from half-a-crown to a shilling. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Stock Excuaneor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 
The accounts of the quarter’s revenue, published on Monday, were not as 
satisfactory as had been expected; and this — a eyed unfa- 
vourable impression in the Money Market. e price of the English Funds 
fell about } per cent in the course of the week. The market has since ral- 
lied, and the closing quotations this afternoon are the same as those of Sa- 
turday last. Money is very abundant, and the rate of discount from 23 to 3 


per cent. —_ . 
In the Foreign Market, the dealings have been chiefly in Sardinian Scrip 
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and Mexican Bonds. The letters of allotment of the former were 
delivered on Monday, and the price, which had been gradually fall- 
ing during the latter days of last week, was at the opening of the 
market about par. Some few sales were made at 4 remium, but large quan- 
tities were sold at par, and eventually at } an P discount. The decline 
continued during Tuesday and Wednesday, when the price was as low as 
3 discount. The market has since recovered, and the closing quotation this 
afternoon is 1} discount. An alteration has been made in the date of the 
second payment, which was fixed for the 21st July, but it has been post- 
poned, and the amount then payable divided into two parts and allotted to 
the two succeeding payments: thus, instead of 10 per cent being payable 
upon the 21st of July, 15 per cent will be payable on the 21st of August, and 
15 per cent on the 20th of September. Recent advices from the United States 
have brought the reply of the American Executive Government to the appli- 
cation of the Mexican Government for the acceptance of a bill or bills to the 
amount of 2,500,000 dollars, the portion of the Californian indemnity pay- 
able in May 1852, in order that such drafts or bills should be discounted and 
their proceeds paid the Mexican Bondholders. The reply is to the effect, 
that as the amount of the indemnity is under the provisions of the treaty 

ayable in hard cash in the city of Mexico, and the Government of the 
Jnited States have made the requisite provision for such payment, the re- 
quest to accept drafts or bills for the amount cannot be acceded to. This in- 
telligence produced an unfavourable effect upon the price of Mexican Stock, 
which declined rather more than 2 
closes this afternoon nearly at the lowest—namely, 32} }. The South Ame- 
rican Stocks are steady, with but little doing; as are the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Bonds. The transactions in Russian ieen-endea-belf per Cents have 
not been so extensive as usual; and the Dutch Northern European Stocks are 
without much fluctuation. 

The Railway Share Market continues without animation, and the prices of 
the principal shares are in some cases rather lower than last week. Sober 
reality has proved the absurdity of the anticipations of a large increase in 
the general traftic to result from the Great Exhibition. It now appears from 
the returns for the half-year just ended, that, with the single exception of 
the Great Western, the tolls for the first half-year of 1851 are less than those 
for the second half-year of 1850. The first half of the year is always the 
least productive ; considering, however, the wonderful expectations of success 
during the period referred to, it would not have been extraordinary if the traftic 
had been at least brought up to that of the preceding half-year. The French 
Shares are steady, without any material variation. The Shares of Boulogne 
and Amiens have advanced about 10s. per share ; the dispute so long exist- 
ing between this company and that of the Northern of France having been 
adjusted. 

SATURDAY TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The English Funds are 4 lower than yesterday, with but little doing ; 
Consols for Account being 963 97, In the Foreign Market,’'where the trans- 
actions are unimportant, Sardinian Scrip has been done at 1 discount. The 
Share Market is without animation; the following being the only bargains 
recorded—Lancashire and Yorkshire, 50; North-western, 122}; Midland, 
434; Ditto 50/., 15}; South-eastern, 22}; York and North Midland, 18%. 


“m15 


3 per Cent Consols ......... 963 97 Danish 3 per Cents......... 76 7 
Ditto for Account .......... 962 97 Dutch 24 per Cents ...... - oO 

3 per Cent Reduced ,...... . 973 Ditto 4 per Cents ........ . OY 4 
ree 973 99 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 32 } 
Long Annuities ........... . 78 7-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 89 90 
PEE OU cc cccccvcsceceve 2i2 14 Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 33) 4) 
Exchequer Bills .......... . 49 52pm.’ Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 85 87 
ON Sere + shut Russian 5 per Cents ..,,..... 112 114 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ..... +» 88 90 Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 110g 3 
Belgian 4) per Cents ..,.... 90 92 Spanish (Active) 5perCents, 20} 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents......... 103 5 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 394 
Danish 5 per Cents......... 103 4 VOR cccceccccecveces - 324 





Chentres oud Alusir. 


In one of the papers which form the serics entitled Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie, Lessing laid down a useful rule as to the licence which the his- 
torical dramatist might use in departing from actual history. The ob- 
ject of the dramatist is not to give historical lessons, but to produce a 
work of art ; and the facts being a raw material chosen simply as a means 
to an end, are to be looked upon as subject to wsthetical considerations. 
Still the licence must be within certain limits, else we might have Brutus 
represented as an ardent admirer of monarchical institutions, beheading 
his sons because they were traitors to the Tarquinian cause. Now the 
very rational limit which Lessing lays down is this. 
history the artist may do what he pleases; but he should not alter the 
characteristic idea with which the historical personage is associated in the 
mind of the spectator. Brutus must always be a Republican, and his 
sons must be put to death from devotion to the Republic; though the 
exact mode in which the youths conspire against the state may be va- 
ried ad libitum. 

Against this very liberal rule, which gets rid of a world of petty criti- 
cism, MM. Auguste Macquet and Jules Lacroix, authors of the “ drame”’ 
of Valeria, sin most grievously. Messalina, the wife of the Empcror 
Claudius, is either a woman made up of impurity, or she is nothing. A 


With the details of 





per cent, and after some fluctuation | 


chaste Messalina would be as preposterous as a round square. Yet the whole | 


basis of the drama of Valeria is the supposition that Messalina, or, as she 
is called, Valeria, is a model wife and mother; and that all her infamy 
arises from her resemblance to a Greck courtesan named Lycisca, which 
her enemy Agrippina turns to account against her. The poor woman, 
after a series of vicissitudes, in the course of which the notorious marriage 
with Silius is represented as a very virtuous affair, falls a victim to the 
machinations of her foe; and her only retaliation is the utterance of the 
prophecy, that the child Nero, a personage totally undeveloped, will one 
day kill his mother. Nothing can be less tragic than this employment of 
mere accident for a dramatic production. 

Perhaps, however, we are too severe with our authors, and measuring 
them by a standard they never intended to sect up. Perhaps their only 
intention was to give Mademoiselle Rachel a showy double part-—for she 
plays both Empress and Courtesan—to write a sort of tragical Three and 
the Deuce. Even here, however, they have failed; for the Empress 
Valeria displays no new qualities in Mademoiselle Rachel, and the effect 
of the piece is confined to one single scene, in which she represents Ly- 
cisea, who having asked the dancer Mnester to supper, amuses him with 
a Bacchanalian song. Rachel is no singer properly so called, but she 


makes this song the vehicle for so much reckless abandon that it creates | 


a furore. The courtesan of antiquity is brought at once before the au- 
dience in her wildest form; and one of those individual impressions is 
made which can never be obliterated. There was a rumour that on the 
production of the piece at the St. James’s Theatre, this song would, on 
moral grounds, be omitted. "What would have been the state of the un- 
fortunate audience, whose whole evening would have been occupied in 


| in this country, a pianoforte accompaniment only can be used. 


the contemplation of as dull a melodrama 
this single ray of excitement, we 
trigues, the distortions of history, the ob 
would have become absolutely intolerable. 
insipid, home-made cake, with the one bit off 










Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger, which with some other posthumous 
works of the author has been recently published in London, and has be- 
come known in our musical circles by several private performances during 
the season, was brought out at the Haymarket Theatre on Monday. The 
composition of this little piece, which was never intended for the public, 
is an interesting example of that home-feeling so peculiarly German. 
The operetta was written in 1829, when Mendelssohn was scarcely 
twenty, during his first absence from home, when he paid a long visit to 
England and Scotland. Mendelssohn was never (as all his friends re- 
member) away from his family, whether owing to business or pleasure, 
without being “ home-sick”’ ; and he diverted his mind by composing this 
“ liederspiel,” as an agreeable surprise to his parents when he returned 
to them. The libretto was written by Mr. Klingemann, of the Hano- 
verian Embassy, his friend and fellow-traveller. It was performed on 
the twenty-fifth wedding-anniversary of his father and mother, before a 
party of the relatives and friends of the family. It was much admired, 
but Mendelssohn would never consent to its being published ; yet, though 
its posthumous publication may have been contrary to his wish, we can- 
not but be glad that the world has not lost so fine a specimen of his early 
genius, 

The libretto, being a mere piéce de circonstance, is as slight as possible. 
The Mayor of a country town, and his wife Ursula, have been deprived 
by the conscription of their only son, who has not been heard of for years, 
and is lamented by them unceasingly. Their ward Lisbeth, too, has a 
fond remembrance of the boy who was her playmate and used to call her 
his little wife. The inhabitants of the town are about to celebrate a ju- 
bilee in honour of their worthy Mayor, who has held the office for fifty 
years. Two strangers make their appearance, separately: Kauz, an im- 
pudent pedlar, the buffo of the piece ; and a young man in the garb of a 
travelling musician. The youth is the long-lost son, who has assumed 
this disguise in order to learn the state of his family before discovering 
himself, Of course his joyful recognition by his parents and his “ little 
wife’ forms the denouement of this simple story; which is sweetly 
written, and not without liveliness. The translation is by Mr. Chorley. 

The music is charming, and, with Mendelssohn's still earlier work, 
The Wedding of Camacho, shows the dramatic bent of his genius. It is 
scored for an orchestra; a thing which in England would have shown an 
intention of public performance; but in Germany an orchestra is easily 
got together even on domestic and social occasions. On such occasions, 
The 
whole work is stamped with the hand of a master. It is simple, as the 
treatment of such a subject ought to be, but by no means slight; for the 
concerted pieces, though perfectly clear and transparent, contain solid 
and admirable counterpoint. The overture is of a pleasing pastoral cha- 
racter; and, as arranged for two performers on the pianoforte, makes a 
charming piece for the drawingroom. The whole operetta, indeed, is 
quite made for domestic use. The airs and duets are exquisitely melodi- 
ous and expressive, without presenting any great vocal difficulties ; and 


| every part of the music is within the reach of well-instructed amateurs. 


Though the piece was never intended for the stage, yet the perform- 
ance at the Haymarket is more pleasing and successtul than we could 
have expected. The operatic resources of the theatre are small, but Mr. 
Mellon, the able musical director, has turned them to the best account. 


| Miss Louisa Pyne, in the character of Lisheth, sings delightfully; and 


her sister, a good musician, gives an agreeable effect to the little part of 
Ursula. Weiss, as the pedlar, sings and acts with animation; and Mr, 
D. King sustains the part of the young soldier very respectably. Men- 
delssohn, having goodnaturedly wished to employ in his family perform- 
ance a friend who could not sing, wrote a capital trio, in which the 
Mayor's part consists of constant repetitions of a single note, producing a 
happy effect both musical and dramatic. Mr. Lambert does this very 
well, and creates much emusement. 

The performance went off on the first night with great spirit, and the 
piece will probably have a run; but it is as chamber music that Son avd 
Stranger will give permanent pleasure. 


Flauto Magico, the Italian version of the Zanberflite, at Covent Garden, 
It had not been performed within the memory of the present generation 
of opera-goers; and, notwithstanding the straining for novelty and va- 
riety caused by the competition between two rival houses, it is only now 
that it has been thought of by one of them. The long neglect of a thea- 
trical work affords a presumption at least against the policy of its revival. 
Of the many revivals that we have seen of the forgotten plays of the great 
Elizabethan dramatists, we do not remember one that has been suc- 
cessful: and in regard to the Flanto Magico, the neglect has plainly 
been caused by its dramatic worthlessness. Had the most enchant- 
ing music that Mozart ever wrote been wedded to a piece of even 
moderate merit, can we suppose that the piece would have been 
less popular than Don or Figarvor It is a remarkable 
and an exceptional circumstance, that the music of the Zauer- 


Giovanni 


flite gained an extensive currency in England at a very early period, 


quite independently of the opera itsclf. To all of us, its airs, and 
duets, and trios, are among the pleasing remembrances of our youthful 
days, before we had ever heard of the Taminos, Paminas, and Papagenas, 
who sing them on the stage. Tow the music acquired such popularity in 
England without the aid of the theatre, it is not easy to explain; but 
such is the fact. And it will be as it has been: it will be found that the 
true way to enjoy the Zuberflite is to get half a dozen good singers round 
the pianoforte, and listen to the delicious strains without caring for 
their insignificant framework. 

The Covent Garden performance of Thursday night was magnificent. 
The whole resources of the theatre were employed to give completencss 
to the cast, splendour to the spectacle, and power to the choral and 
orchestral effects. The result was precisely what we expected. The 
audience, evidently delighted with the music, were as evidently weary of 
the opera. A lovely melody from the lips of Grisi or Mario—a charming 
bit of part-writing—instantly roused their attention; but scene after 
scene of mystical perplexities, unmeaning disasters, and escapes equally 
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unmeaning, passed off unheeded. It was plain, too, that the perform- 
ers themselves did not know what they were doing. Mario, as Prince 
Tamino, looked especially mystified ; and Grisi, who was the heroine, 
hardly attempted to express feelings she evidently could not comprehend. 
Ronconi, as the Bird-catcher, laboured hard to be funny, but could 
scarcely raise a faint laugh throughout the evening. Still, however, the 
performance was delightful. The car was absolutely enriched while 
drinking in sounds of such unparalleled loveliness. The pleasure is one 
we would gladly repeat; but another time we would enjoy the perform- 
ance more by listening to it as to a superb concert. ; 

The execution of the music, though admirable, was not without blem- 
ish. Costa surprised us by the slowness with which he took several of 
the movements ; especially the fine march in F which begins the second 
act, and the grand chorus which follows it. The march, as well as the 
chorus, is grave and solemn; but the march was entirely deprived of the 
marked rhythm which every march must haye; and the chorus became 
ponderous psalmody. Grisi’s singing was unexceptionable ; she preserved 
inviolate the pure simplicity of Mozart. Mario was less scrupulous; he 
introduced some florid ornaments, probably to cover a certain weak- 
ness of voice which he now too often betrays. A great difficulty 
in the performance of this opera lics in the two separate scts of 
trios for female voices—sung by the three attendants of the Queen 
of Night, and by the three good Genii. It is rarely that six sub- 
ordinate singers can be found adequate to this music; but it was much 
better sung than might have been expected. The Genii acquitted them- 
selves well; and the famous trio, “Gia fan ritorno,” was exquisite. 
Madame Viardot condescended to play the part of Papagena, limited to 
two brief scenes at the very close of the piece; but she made it most 
piquant and amusing, and effectually revived the flagging attention of 
the audience. 








THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 
and Quarters ended 5th July 1850 and 1851, showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof. 

























































































YEARS ENDED 5th JULY 
1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ 
18,740,194 | 18,715,072 25,122 
13,097,336 } 13,219,609 —- 
6,325,499 5 249 285,250 
4,351,530 28,s49 
5,459 843 106,418 
cose 817,000 am 
Crown Lands ......cceee ceeeereeeeees 160,000 10,000 
Miscellaneous. .......se-eeeesecccesees 200,744 47,411 
Total Ordinary Revenue .. | 49,161,146 503,050 
Tmprest and other Monies .... ee 682,807 27,411 
Repayments of Advances. ...........4+ H 570,797 _—_ 
Total Income ......eeceececsseeces ) 50,414,750 530,461 
Deduct Increase ..... ...eeeceeeeee Perrrerer i iritT Tritt 319,722 
Decrease on the Vear ......cccccceeeeeeeeeceeentereeeeeees 210,739 
| 
| QUARTERS ENDED Sth JULY 
| 1850. 1851. Increase. | Decrease. | 
| £ j | 
RN ni snecudnereieannnsewnece | 4,318,218 | | 
SR cep adntait:. gown ibateetenbe Thies | 3,419,810 O4585 
SLAMPS 2. cc cece cece cecscececececseees | 1,525,492 
TOROS 2c0e cece —— 
Property Ta 
Post office ... 30,000 
Crown Lands . ol ef 
Miscellaneous ...... psdeboudeenedobese | 81,474 9,767 | — 
Total Ordinary Revenue........... ' 134,352 | 168,769 
Tmprest and other Monies ............. 3,913 | —_— 
Repayments of Advances .......+++++- wn 64,880 
Total INCOME ..2.0.cccccccccececss | 138,295 | 233,619 
Deduct IMCTORSE «oc ccccccccce coccvccccccccescceccccscesess | 138,295 
' ge. 
Increase On the Quarter ....ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeeenene | —_ 95,354 


Income and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
5th July 1850 and 1851. 
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| QUARTERS ENDED Sth 





INCOME. 


1550. 1851. 





CUBLOMS...cecrerercrcccrccccccccccecccccscccccccccesoesvoesers 
Excise 

Stamps 
Taxes . 





‘976.881 


Property Tax . 


POSt-OMNCE 2... cccccccccccrccccccccvcceccccecccessesesescoeses 210,000 240,000 
Crown Lands .......... 10,000 30,000 
Miscellaneous ......... 81,474 91,241 
Imprest and other Monies . 31,682 SA Oot 
Produce of the Sale of old 104,145 105,716 
Repayments of AGvVaRCS. 2. cccccccccccccesssccesessessccscvcess 188,289 123,409 











13,014,950 12,940,373 
























QUARTERS ENDED Sth 
Juiy 
CHARGE. eeeaes 3 
} 1850. | 1851. 
| £ 
Permanent Debt | 5,799,497 | 5,769,010 
Terminable Annuities . . ! 560,425 567 587 
Interest on Exchequer I - 
solidated Fund ......05+555 — —_ 
Sinking Fund ..ccccccccccccccccccocccvecsecosccecsse-cocccsceces | 634,625 731,545 
Civil List 98,872 99,035 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund ........0.000seeeeeeees 368,770 | 379 A88 
For Advances. ...cccccccccccccccccvcccscscccvcccesecessvccveces | 291,823 | 364,748 
I c0 cc cetianihcdkcudcusetionniacnasaesantrese ein | 7,754,012 | 7,911,413 
BUFR. ccccccccccncecesecescccecesenceses spasemeaqesadoses 5,260,938 | 5,028,960 





| 13,014,950 | 12,940,373 





The Amount of Exchequer Bills issued to mect the charge of the! 
Consolidated Fund in the Quarter ended the 5th April 1851 ...! _ 981,869 
The amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th July 1851, in part! 
of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated| 








Fund for Supply Services. .....cccccceccsecesevesees etenseees 4,570,213 
Guaplas Comessitated WERE ccccccoseccccccscvsccocscecccescesce | 5,028,960 
(—-- 458,747 
The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarter ended 5th j 
uly eeeereeroersenecees Seeneceeees eceseccecece eeenecs | —_ 23,122 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LAST BALLOT DIVISION. 


A MINISTERIAL defeat! Whatthen? Are not Ministers made to 
be defeated? It is a habit they have. 

And what about? Mr. Henry Berkeley’s annual Ballot motion. 
Is that all? Who cares for the Ballot ? 

Nobody, perhaps, cares much for an annual motion, which is 
| brought no nearer to success by a casual majority. But the House 
of Commons has formally granted Mr. Berkeley leave to bring in 
a bill “for the protection of the Parliamentary Electors of Great 
Britain and Ireland by taking the votes by way of ballot.” 

Well, and what then? Mr. Berkeley will perhaps bring in his 
bill, and then, without any parade of rescinding a vote, it can be 
thrown out at any convenient stage, or “ counted out,” or otherwise 
disposed of. The House of Commons thinks nothing of stultifying 
its own solemn and recorded conclusions; the House is the last 
body in the world to hold the proceedings of the House in respect ; 
it is very severe on an Edwards or a Waggett who may be “in 
contempt,” but as to itself, it is always in contempt. 

To be defeated in such a House signifies little. We have become 
familiarized to these things. Formerly, to rescind a vote of the 
Hiouse was a startling event, but now-a-days it is a trifle. A 
Ministerial defeat used to perplex the public with fear of change, 
but at present it goes for nought. It does not even attract notice. 
It is not worth discussion. By returning to office after the resig- 
nation on Mr. Locke King’s motion, without doing anything to 
regain or test the confidence of the House, Ministers consented 
to reaccept office on terms far below those exacted by previous 
Cabinets ; in fact, they consented to protract their occupation with- 
out changing the conditions under which they were defeated, and 
thus they have literally rendered their own existence in office a 
chronic defeat. 

Under such circumstances, it is not wonderful that public at- 
tention fails to be excited by any particular defeat. What if Mr. 
Berkeley can at pleasure make the House mutiny against its 
leader? What if Sir Frederick Thesiger can foreibly invert the 
Ministerial measure against Popery ?—Such reverses can bring no 
fresh weakness or humiliation on Ministers whose very existence 








is one long defeat. Ministers have not only accustomed the public 


| to view these defeats with indifference—they have accustomed 


Parliament to act under the guidance of a defeated and condemned 
Government. They have thus, by the force of weakness, made a 
serious inroad on the usage of the constitution. They have accus- 


| tomed the Popular Chamber to accept a Ministry without a ma- 


jority—a Ministry without the confidence of Parliament—a Min- 
istry without the power of carrying out its own purposes—a 
Government beneath responsibility. The House, which was al- 
ready growing lax enough in Parliamentary morals, has permitted 
the standard to be lowered to that of its official guides. The fact 
of its enduring a Ministry labouring under chronic defeat attests 
this degradation ; but the practical consequences are more specific. 


| The Commons are always ready to accept from the Executive ex- 
| euses in lieu of performances; the most “ independent” Members 
| will accept promises instead of pledges; they are always ready to 


withdraw motions which they have deemed essential to the — 
welfare, if such motions are inconvenient to Ministers; and they 
will vote against other independent Members who may decline to 


| do so. However important a motion may stand for debate—even 


though, as in the case of Mr. Berkeley’s Ballot Bill, it is to change 
the practice of the constitution—they will not sacrifice their din- 
ner conveniences or opera arrangements; because, if an unau- 
thorized vote should pass by favour of a zealous minority, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to rescind it. 

A similar progress in the development of lax practice is ob- 
servable in the Upper House, though not yet in the same degree. 
By dint of keeping the House unemployed, when it is so capable 
and also willing tc be employed in measures of a more deliberative 
kind, Ministers have gradually accustomed the House of Lords to 
a habit of meeting pro forma, to an idle conversational style of 
speaking, and to many loose practices consequent on a lounging 
mood. Thus the noble Peers passed the Expenses of Prosecutions 
Bill, on Tuesday night, without knowing it. No doubt, they were 
aided by that Lord Chancellor whom the party in office has con- 
ferred upon the House, and who virtually confessed, on Tuesday 
night, after being called to order for the solecism of speaking from 
the woolsack, that he did not always understand the wishes of 
noble Lords, because he did not oblige them to allow him sufticient 
time; in other words, Lord Chancellor Truro falls in with the 
scrambling heedless mode of doing business, and betrays the Peers 
into the passing of measures without knowing it. 

Who can care, then, what the Parliament does—whether this 
party is victorious or that; whether such a proposition is affirmed 
or negatived? It all equally signifies nothing. People are get- 
ting tired even of noting Ministerial defeats or Parliamentary re- 
tractations: it is a waste of observation to notice them, a waste of 
censure to condemn them; they are beneath the expression of con- 
tempt. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S REPORT ON REVISION. 
“ BEGIN again ” is the advice given by the Committee of the Na- 
tional Assembly on the question of- revising the French Consti- 
tution ; and the advice is given in such a manner that the nation 
probably will begin again. The report is the work of De Tocque- 
ville, and it is worthy of his great reputation as a constitutional 
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writer: it is clear in language, large in design and simple in idea, 
theoretically just and opportunely practical. 

M. de Tocqueville first examines whether the defects in the Con- 
stitution are such as to justify its being disturbed and revised. He 
finds that the codrdinate authority conferred upon the As- 
sembly and upon the President leads to clashing of action ; 


that the mode of electing the Assembly, ten deputies in a list, | 


‘mn by a hundred thousand electors, occasions the most cum- 
srsome movements with the most unsatisfactory results; and 
that in fact the Constitution does not possess the confidence of the 
people. The hazard of some sudden revulsion is increased by the 
effect of the law passed on the 28th of October 1848 : it was origi- 
nally intended that the President’s oceupation of office should out- 
last the Assembly by one year; but by the effect of that subse- 
quent law the two governing powers of the state, executive and 
legislative, would cease to exist simultaneously. This is a risk 
which might be slight in a country whose government is much lo- 
calized; but in France, where the government even for local pur- 
oses is so greatly centralized, the suspension of all government, 
sect brief, must be attended by the utmost risk of disorder. 
For these reasons, M. de Tocqueville concludes that a revision of 
the Constitution is necessary. 

In the actual division of parties, however, it would be impossible 
to obtain in the Assembly the requisite majority ; and, alluding to 
the law of May 31, he asks, whether you could cause a constitution 
which has been the work of the whole nation to be revised by a part 
of the nation? The report suggests, therefore, that the Constitu- 
tion should be revised by a Constituent Assembly elected for that 
purpose. 

This is the Republican idea; but in the minds of some Repub- 
licans it was accompanied by another strange notion, originating, 


we believe, with General Cavaignac—that a republic, with rights | 
vesting in the whole people, is more sacred than any other form of | 
government, and that therefore the Constituent Assembly ought | Typ 


to be precluded from entertaining that fundamental subject. De 
Tocqueville admirably exposes this Republican version of the Di- 
vine-right fallacy. We, he argues, to whom the Republie was 
intrusted, cannot reopen that question; it is our business to guar 

the Republic: but when we refer back to the nation, it is absurd 
for us the delegated to dictate to the delegator; and it is puerile 


to imagine that men at any time can dictate to a future nation the | 


form of government which would be most suited to its ideas, its 
greatness, and its welfare. 

If, therefore, this report be adopted by the Assembly, the whole 
subject of the Constitution will be referred as an open question to 
the nation at large. This conclusion is at once the simplest, the 
boldest, and the most practicable: it seems, indeed, the only prac- 
ticable escape from that dead lock in which no party can secure 
a ws of the present Assembly. But it may be said 
to undo everything that has been done down to this point: 
it annuls the intrigues which have been carried on to re- 
new the election of the President; it supersedes the question 
of the restrictive law of May 31, its enforcement or repeal; it 
wastes the preparations which the several factions—the Imperial- 
ists, the Orleanists, the Legitimists—have made to secure their 





In their confidence of this permanency, his Holiness and her 
Majesty have laid down plans for reorganizing the Church through- 
out Spain ; settling offices, appointments, salaries, religious houses, 
&e.; devising new taxes for the support thereof, and restoring to 
the Church the ecclesiastical property not already sold. There 
does, indeed, lurk in this part of the concordat a most extraordinar 
recognition of “ vicissitude,” even by name; the Sovereign Pontiff 
deigns to acknowledge “a notable change in the circumstances of 
the Spanish clergy”; and this gracious recognition of “ cireum- 
stances” and “ vicissitude,” seriously as it must derogate from the 
immutability of Pontifical rule, is carried to such practical length, 
that the concordat includes a quieting clause in respect of property 
already alienated. 

“The Holy Father, at the request of her Catholic Majesty, and for the 
purpose of securing public tranquillity, commands and declares that no per- 
sons who of late years have purchased ecclesiastical property in the domi- 
nions of Spain, according to the civil laws at present in force, and hold it in 
their possession, nor those who have inherited or may inherit the rights of 
the aforesaid purchasers, will ever or in any way whatsoever be disturbed, 
either by his Holiness or by the Supreme Pontiffs his successors.” 

Nay, the condescension proceeds yet further: reserving certain 
appointments, the Sovereign Pontiff displays the most lavish gene- 
rosity in placing the rest at the disposal’of the Spanish Monarch ; 
the concordat prohibits non-residence of clergy ; and altogether re- 
cognizes a considerable degree of authority in the Government of 
the country. But observe—this advantage is obtained at the ex- 
pense of recognizing the Roman Church in Spain. In England, 
after 1829 and down to Lord John’s Durham letter in November 
last, we in England refused to recognize the Roman Church, ex- 
cept for purposes of toleration and petting; since Lord Minto’s 
friendly visit to the Pope, we have taken to ignore the Roman 
Church except for purposes of coercion. 


| 





THE HORFIELD CONTROVERSY. 

position which the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol takes is 
| one that must derive its principal force from the future rather than 
| the present. Substantially, his reply to Mr. Horsman, in a letter 
published in the 7%mes of Tuesday, is, that although he perseveres 
in retaining the estate of Horficla, he does so from the best of mo- 
tives and for excellent purposes. The motives may be presumed ; 
the purposes must be judged when they are carried out. 

As a mere answer to Mr. Horsman’s charge, the Bishop’s letter 
has little foree. In attempting to prove that Mr. Horsman was 
guilty of “fiction,” Dr. Monk shows that the fiction had at least 
| much verisimilitude ; and although nobody will retort the Bishop’s 
| epithet, it might be said that his letter is less a statement of the 
, facts than “ founded on fact.” Challenged by Sir George Grey to 

the specitie mention of an existing abuse in the Church, Mr. Hors- 
man cited the case of Horfield, an estate for the surrender of which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were in treaty with the late Bish- 
| op, Dr. Allan: the present Bishop, Mr. Horsman said, had received 
| his episcopal endowment on the understanding that he should not 
renew the lease, but on the expiry of the lease he refused to fulfil 
| the understanding, and he leased the estate on the lives of three of 


| his own children. Dr. Monk replies, that there was no understand- 


own ends by using the present Assembly or President Bonaparte | 


asa tool; in short, it proposes to wipe out all that has been done, 
and to begin again from the beginning. M. de Tocqueville admits 
the perils of such an evolution, but insists that they will be less 
than those perils which the nation will have to encounter in any 
other course : and most people who boldly and frankly confront the 
facts will agree with him. 
that, in all reasonable calculation, the choice lies between delibe- 
rate, honest, and rational revision, or revolution. We are, then, 


He shows with suflicient clearness, | 


rapidly approaching a period at which France will be engaged in 


rearranging the loosened fabric of ,her government. 





THE SPANIsi CONCORDAT. 
Tue Supreme Pontiff Pius the Ninth and her Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty Isabella the Second have made a conéordat between them re- 
gulating the position of the Roman Church in Spain. By the 
terms of the concordat, the regulution is to last “ for ever.” Such 
is the estimate formed by the Governments which reside at Rome 
and Madrid of their own stability : 
the future of Rome, Isabella is mistress of Spanish destiny ; and 
each believes as much of the other. Pius the Ninth may sit under 


Pius the Ninth ean command | 


the protection of French bayonets, Isabella may be enthroned on a | 


barrel of gunpowder ; nevertheless chey can make laws “ for ever.” | 


ing; that Dr. Allan had only joined in the correspondence because 
he was offended at not having been consulted, and thought if the 
funds were to be used it should be in the erection of a palace for the 
Bishop ; that Lord Melbourne expressly said the new Bishop might 
lease the estate anew, if he pleased; that Mr. Murray, the late 
Secretary to the Ecclesiastical Commission, on whose evidence the 
case partly rests, is “a most unworthy subject”; and that the 
estate has been leased with a view to public improvement. 

“ Being contiguous to the city of Bristol, it presented a favourable site for 
the erection of villas; but the nature of the tenure of copyhold land, held 
under a lord farmer, was a constant obstacle to building, as well as other 
improvements. .... 

“I was wishing for a considerable time to carry out an object of diocesan 
improvement which I had much at heart; and it struck me that an oppor- 
tunity was offered for combining three objects,—the improvement of Hor- 
field, the benefit to the funds of the Commission, and the erection of par- 
sonages in small livings. . .. . 

““T had, then, three great objects in view, wuich were anything but self- 
ish in their nature. 1 wished to commute the manorial rights for land, to 
set an example to the parish of effectual draining and other agricultural im- 
provements, and to provide for the future augmentation of the living by 
giving to it prospectively the tithe rent-charge. All these objects could be 
accomplished by a lease, of which I myself might retain the control; «nd, 
as I understood and still understand this matter, they could have been at- 
tained in no other way than by a lease; the two first requiring a large ex- 
penditure of money, and the time when the third might take effect being 
uncertain. I did therefore grant a lease for three lives (though not of my 


They not only answer for the future, but intend also to restore | own children) to my seeretary.” 


and perpetuate the past. Dy thc:concordat, the education of the 
young in Spain is intrusted to the supervision of the clergy ; who 
are to watch over doctrines and manners, and to guard against 
perversion . 14 “ bad books”-—hwt the Scriptures are not specifi- 
cally men‘ in“ © pevicr*s he after the manner sanctioned 
by the Come’ sgsene. ‘adnish youth are to know better 
than to reco: x Walileo, or to believe in the rotation of the earth; 
and thus §, ..n is to be guarded ‘for ever” against the heresies 
of a Hersch-l or a Humboldt. The Supreme Pontiff is not aware 
that infi’ iity has sapped the foundations of his throne throughout 
Italy, ever to the degree of a mission “to unpope the Pope” and to 
Secularize the government on the Seven Hills; neither is Isabella 
aware that scepticism is beginning to divide Spain with «npersti- 
tion, and that the Revolutionists »f 1852 are some of thers expect- 
ing to see the Republic first declared, for the season, in Spain. 
The all-powerful Pius and the extremely potent Isabella have com- 
bined to prevent all these things for ever. 


' Dr. Allan. That pre 


Now Dr. Monk appears greatly to underrate the public-spirit of 
Tate had expressed a desire—not unnatural as 


Bishops go—for a palace; but he has recorded his decided opinion, 
“that neither of these leases should be renewed for lives, and that 


| 









upon their expiration, the fines, for the full term of twenty-one 
years, should be at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for general purposes.” Lord Melbourne’s opinion has been con- 
firmed by the event : Dr. Monk did please to renew the lease, and 
he has done it. 

That he did so from the best of motives, we are inclined to as- 
sume, on his own authority; and we presume also, that he will 
fulfil those motives in the manner indicated by his letter to the 
Times. The improvements would probably be considerable. The 
contiguity to Bristol, and his hint about villa residences, suggest 
a doubt whether the improvement is likely to add so much to the 
agriculture of the country as it will to Bristol and the value of the 
episcopal property in that quarter. The allusions raise a doubt 
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whether Horfield may not prove to Bristol and the see thereof 
what Paddington has been to London and the see thereof. The 
improvement of the episcopal property at Paddington has been 
enormous; but the extension of great towns is not usually reckon- 
ed among the plans for the improvement of agriculture ; and even 
if it were, unless the Bishop has not retained the estate in his own 
hands, by making merely a colourable surrender of it to his secre- 
tary, his plans must be as liable to subversion by that gentleman | 
as the plans of the Commissioners were by himself. If he has re- 
tained the control, will he retain the profit? And yet again, even 
if the Bishop has effectually retained the control of future plans, 
we must have a still greater doubt whether a person charged with 
the laborious spiritual duties that must weigh heavily on every 
conscientious bishop can be the best person to conduct enterprises 
for the improvement of agriculture. 


THE HOUSE-TAX ON THE POOREST. 
In the debate on the new House-tax, on Monday last, Mr. Ewart 
roposed to extend the exemption to houses constructed for letting 
in separate “ flats,” where the separate holdings would be under 
the scale contemplated by the tax. Sir Charles Wood replied, that 
all exemptions are bad, and that the one proposed would open the 
door to evasion. 

All exemptions are questionable ; but what must be the audacity 
of that Minister who can use such an argument after proposing to 
exempt six-sevenths of all the houses in the country! It is he 
that begs the question in favour of exemption; and the question 
raised ky Mr. Ewart is, whether or not the exemption is really 
carried out? It is net carried out; since the refusal to exempt 
houses built in “flats” falls precisely upon that class of dwelling 
which most of all merits to be exempted. As to the plea that it 
would open the door to evasion, that is nothing but the excuse of 
indolence or incompetency—a disinclination to arrange the details 
of the plan on the very principles laid down by the Minister 
himself. 

The building of houses in flats is exactly the mode in which the 
dwellings of the working classes in London or large towns are most 
likely to be improved. The costliness of ground in London makes 
it much more economical, and therefore more possible, to construct 
dwellings at a low rent piled one above the other, than to spread 
them out in separate tenements ; the convenience of keeping the 
industrious classes collected near the scene of their labour is 
another reason of the same kind ; and the much greater facility of 
applying sanitary improvements to large buildings at a moderate 
cost is a still more important reason. Anybody who will visit 





the edifices constructed by the Society for Improving the Con- | 


dition of the Industrious Classes, in Albert Street or in the Old 
Pancras Road, with their admirable economy of space, their solid 
walls, their ventilation, their supply of water, and their common 
washing-place, will see at a glance how the working people may, 
in that form, be supplied with abodes equal, in all really essential 
matters, to those of the middle class ; indeed, superior to many of 
the cheaper houses as they are now constructed by mere ‘entinn 
builders. On the buildings of the society the Window-tax pressed 
heavily—a tax on one of the most philanthropic enterprises ever 
undertaken. But on large buildings, we imagine, the House-tax 
will press still more heavily. If any houses are to be exempt 
from the tax, there can be no reason for including the abodes of 
the very poorest among the “ aristocratic ” four hundred thousand 
that are to bear the burden ; and as to the evasion, it will be per- 
ceived at once that nothing would be casier than to describe houses 
built for occupation in flats so as to prevent the evasive claim of 
houses only colourably let in separate floors. 

The tax will be not only a burden on the philanthropic society, 
but even if that society, as such, were exempted, the refusal to 
exempt would operate as a bar to the construction of similar 
dwellings by the speculative builder. Now it is not to be expected 
that the society should provide all the working classes of London 
with houses—it only ereets models, to be copied by other builders ; 
and such copying would really be the practical development of the 
design: but the House-tax will impede that development. It will 
be a protective tax, to maintain the squalid hovel from the compe- 
tition of the improved plan. 


VISITS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION, 
COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE FINE ART, 
Wuere the industrial art of the Great Exhibition ends and the fine art 
begins, is a nice question to solve theoretically, and yet more difficult to 
act upon consistently throughout. Setting aside on the one hand the raw 
produce and on the other the sculpture, there are few classes of contri- 
butions some examples of which may not be found touching on both fine 
and industrial art ; so closely are the means of use blended with the re- 
finements of elegance. A complete view of fine art at the Exhibition of 
all Nations should comprehend not only our own fine-arts court and Mr. 





Pugin’s medieval room and their parallels from other countries, sculp- | 


ture, modelling, and photography, but some novelties of process, various 
chairs, tables, cabinets, and articles of household use, stained glass, gold 
and silver plate, and further yet than these. Though proposing to our- 
selves only a limited survey of the whole field, the field remains still so 
extensive that the hesitation as to where to begin yields only to the diffi- 
culty of leaving off. Perhaps we cannot commence better than by glan- 
cing at some of the chief works of sculpture in the nave and in the distinct 
national gatherings of the art ; where we may obtain materials for more 
general considerations. 

Walking Eastward along the nave, and disregarding those works of 
which we have made mention already, we are first struck by the ad- 
mirable spirit and energy of Baron Marochetti’s colossal head of a horse. 
Lough’s “Mourners,” and a statue of Shakspere from the Stratford bust, 






| own. It occupies a distinguished and enviable rather than an absolutely 
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by Bell—a weak affair—come soon after; followed by M. C. Wyatt's Horse 
and Dragon,—a singular group, quaint and well-conceived in action ; and 
by Behnes's finely-modelled “ Startled Nymph.” 

Passing the transept, we arrive at the shield, termed the Buckler of 
Faith, presented by the King of Prussia to his m the Prince of 
Wales. The designs are by Cornelius, and chiefly illustrative of Christian 
doctrine ; but an extrancous or royal (we don’t mean kingly, but Frede- 
rick William) influence is felt in the allegory of the Prince’s birth. Not 
far from two statues of Nymphs by the late Mr. Wyatt, is a massive 
group by the French sculptor Etex, apparently allegorical, flanked by 
two bas-reliefs from the same hand—the boyhood of the Medici, and 
Francesca di Rimini,—solid in character, but inanimate. The “ Tor- 
ments of Cain,” by Jehotte of Brussels, is rather more French than a 
Frenchman would have made it: Frenchlooking also is Pierotti’s ‘“* Ma- 
zeppa,”’ but bold and characteristic. Near this is the huge equestrian 
“Godfrey of Bouillon” by Simonis of Brussels,—a kind of overgrown 
rival to Marochetti’s “Coeur de Lion,” losing in nerve, physical and 
intellectual, what he gains in mere bulk. Of the two bronze statues by 
Schwanthaler—“ Libussa,” and “ George I. of Bohemia’’—the first is an 
imposing German ideal, the second a Germanism outright. The same 
sculptor’s “‘ Boy with a Swan”’ is gracefully fantastic. 

Speaking merely in the positive degree, we cannot congratulate our- 
selves on the English sculpture-room. It contains one admirable work, 
the statue of Flaxman, by the late John Watson,—dignified, simple, and 
full of intellectual repose. Some works by well-known artists are here 
also: as Foley’s “ Ino and the Infant Bacchus,” Bell’s “ Una’ and “ Do- 
rothea,”” M‘Dowell’s “ Early Sorrow,” Gibson’s ‘‘ Hours and Horses of 
the Sun”: but of these we would not willingly point to more than one 
or two. Of celebrities that are to be we find scarcely a hint ; nothing, 
perhaps, more promising than Munro’s “ Paolo and Francesca,” which, 
without much excellence of form or style, possesses passion and feel- 
ing. Of the very bad works the majority are so absolutely incompetent 
that they may be thrown out of account altogether. Were they slightly 
more tolerable, we might be concerned for British art: as it is, we need 
only pity the Executive Committee for having had so much space at their 
disposal as to be (we presume) unable to reject productions of the calibre 
alluded to without an invidious exercise of their powers; a state of things 
not to be imagined as affecting the aspect under which other nations ap- 

ear, 

But let us turn to the so-called Austrian sculpture gallery, and see how 
we stand in a comparative point of view,—remembering from the outset 
that the title is a political misnomer. Italy claims to be at least an artist- 
ic as well as a “geographical expression’? ; and here is the most com- 
pendious gathering of Italian art to be met with in the Exhibition. We 
do not hesitate to say that the comparison tells to the advantage of our 
own artists; the best specimens from whose hands—works already so 
familiar to the public as not to require individual mention—are to be found 
in the transept. The sculpture of the “ Austrian room” is wanting in 
idea, and, with scarcely an exception, lax and nerveless in execution. 
Where it is not, it is worse. We know nothing more prepensely base in 
sculpture than the veiled figures of Monti and Gandolfi : seldom has trick 
asserted itself with so much effrontery in an art whose essence, in its 
utter alienation from all tendency to trick, holds aloof even from the 
merely accidental. The “ Leda” and “ Danaé,” also from Milan, but, as 
his name warrants us in assuming, by a German artist, display another 
and equally fatal kind of baseness. However, we are quite prepared to 
admit that few works indced rival the “ Ishmael” by Strazza,—a figure 
of a high class of truthfulness in action, expression, and modelling. 

The difference is far less sensible between British and Italian sculpture 
than is that between either of these and the French. The first is rather 
of degree than of kind. The same models in the main guide both: Italy 
may perhaps affect classic subjects more ; but the amount of classici8m in 
treatment—except so far as mere executive success counts—is much the 
same. In spirituality and individual study, much as this country has 
yet to strive for, we may be more than willing to abide the contrast. 

French sculpture is more satisfactory than either—more certain of itself. 
It would be hard to match the self-contained assurance, the supple com- 
pactness, of Pradicr’s “‘ Phryne,”’ out of France. There is here an evi- 


| dently well-understood purpose, a definite starting-point of intention, 


distinctively French. The same is seen in even so doubtful a French 
classicism as the figure of Hero, in Lemaire’s sculptures, in Etex’s girl 
pulling a thorn from her foot, in Michel Pascal's charmingly artistic 
group of a Monk and Children, and in Farochon’s Boy with Fruit. Be- 
yond rivalry the most perfect specimen of execution exhibited is Cor- 
dier’s Moorish head in bronze,—a prodigy of modelling and nationalism, 
and of representative colour. The unity of the better French works, 
their completeness of idea up to the point aimed at by the artist, and the 
correspondence between means and end, are their great feature. 

In one word, French sculpture is peculiarly characteristic. There may 
be in it even more to object to, but there is less to cavil at, than in our 


high position. 

To Germany, by common and well-earned consent, belongs the first 
place, in virtue of the great work of the year, Kiss’s Amazon. Another 
excellent work, of singular grace and sweetness, is Wolff’s “ Unschuld,” 
in the North German court. There seems to be a strong bias, however, 
in German sculpture, to the peculiar and special, in preference to the 
ideal; as to the lower animals and semi-fantastic subjects and groupings. 
Even Kiss’s work gives more importance to the quadrupeds than the up- 
holders of sculpturesque dogma would be content to see prevalently ad- 
mitted. 

On the whole, England holds her own. Germany carries off the 
palm ; France is more characteristic and complete; Italy enters the lists 
with her; there are competing marbles from Belgium, “especially the 
little boys” : but there is as much material for development in England, as 
intelligent a notion of what sculpture ought to be, as in any other country. 

| We will not deny that a higher standard is conceivable than, save in cx- 
ceptional instances, any rivalry here suggests. 
The merits of the competition between France and England in those 
works of luxury into whose. composition art enters largely—such as gol 
| and silver plate, bronzes, wood-carvings, and porcelain—are not to be set 
| at rest in a sentence or an ipse dixit, still less in a tradition. The latter 

is against us, and we have been only too ready hitherto to bow to its au- 
| thority ; or, at least, it has been accepted without sufficient discrimina- 
| tion, The impression left on our mind by the very extended opportu 
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ties for comparison here afforded is, that in articles whose sole purpose is 
artistic, or in which use is made subordinate to art—and in such only— 
our received inferiority is fitly declared. There is nothing which we can 
confront with the animals in silver by Odiot, with the hunting-bronzes of 
Méne, or the nest with birds fighting by Cain, or many and many others, 
which in fancy and truth of action, perfection of finish, and exquisite 
study of texture, are unapproached. A taper-stand with three panthers 
as supports—having their tails curled round the stem, and leaping for- 
ward—though not by any means so elaborate as others, is an instance in 
point, which for design and telling truth of execution we might vainly 
seek to match. So again with the wood-carvings. That of last century 
by Dumontrueil, in the Fine Arts court, of young birds fed by one parent | 
while the other glares defiant affright at a lizard, is literally unimproveable 
in the featheriness of its feathers, and its fidelity in every point of invention | 
and working. We gladly admit, however, that theshade of difference between 
this and the neighbouring Hawk and Butcher-bird, in lime-tree wood, by | 
Batsford, is slight enough : while other English specimens, such as Byrn’s 
luxuriant ornamental framework in cork, wonderfully varied in qualities 
of foliage, do all honour to our skill. The same terms of the comparison 
hold good in porcelain. The French are portrait-painters, historical- 
painters, landscape-painters, on porcelain ; and their efforts rival many a 
canvass picture exhibited at the Louvre or the Royal Academy, With 
these elaborate works of art-artifice the English (to their credit be it 
spoken) scarcely attempt competition ; and the few specimens which can 
be at all referred to the same class of attempt are of a quite other pitch of 
success. But not because of this will we allow that the English porce- 
lain yields to the French. Far from it: there are services in the gallery 
(and we may particularly name those of the Coalbrook Dale Company) 
which we are disposed to prefer to any of French manufacture, as even 
more thoroughly chaste and harmonious in union of colour, while not in- 

ferior in design of objects, where these are used merely by way of orna- | 
ment. In silver plate, we would point to Attenborough’s beautifully- 

worked vase with agricultural implements, to the delicate and fanciful 

services by Gough of Birmingham, and to two superb wine-flagons by 

Lambert, gilt with oak and vine-leaf ornaments, for richness and mal- 

leability of form. In these, as in numerous other specimens, an honest 

English love of natural forms, an admiring affection for leaf, flower, and 

tree, is cheeringly visible ; and no nation can adopt these into use more 

naturally, or compose them to the image of the object required with more 

grace and freedom, than our skilled designers. The contributions of its 

pupils in the Fine Arts court (especially, so far as form is concerned, a 

most elegantly felt and drawn ivy pattern for a table by a lady) prove | 
that the Government School of Design fosters this tendency, and to good | 
purpose. On the other hand, we are ready to admit that English orna- | 
mentation—the arbitrary patterning of curves, brackets, and so on, geome- | 
trical figures, and their products and combinations, natural or foreed—is | 
very generally cumbrous, overcharged, and florid. An English arabesque 
is to its prototype as a dray-horse to an Arabian. But we are far from | 
complaining of this; rather, we believe that it is the outspeaking of a | 
native non-adaptability, and that the sooner it declares itself the better, | 
leaving the field clear for the far truer and more rewarding style conge- | 
nial to us. Meanwhile, we heartily wish not only the French, but all | 
other nations that may fairly claim it, joy of a superiority which they 

may turn to valuable account. | 

In speaking of the works in precious metals, we should not omit the | 

artistic and humorous groups in silver from Russia,—the finish of which, 
however, is in some points much neglected; or, among our own contri- | 
butions, the exquisitely fine silver gauntlet in niello after Maclise’s de- 
signs. One department of strictly ornamental art in which we cannot be 
said to yield to France is that of flower-modelling. The wax flowers of | 
Messrs. Minton, or those by Mrs. Temple and other ladies, may be fear- 
lessly matched with the cambric flowers of Constantin; and both are de- 
ceptively perfect. 
- In stained glass, as in porcelain, the boldest innovators are the French. 
The tendency to the higher developments of art seems irresistible in 
them, and the material becomes a matter of secondary consideration. 
Glass is proposed as the vehicle for a life-sized Raffaelesque cartoon ; 
others of their works display even a certain artistic sketchiness: light is 
admitted, without doubting, through a classical composition of an ex- 
treme unction. Of this work we can scarcely speak too highly as a spe- 
cimen of execution, and of scientific adaptation, so far as possible, to the 
material; but no amount of excellence should reconcile us to the con- 
fusion of styles and the disregard of the broad line of distinction which 
separates cach branch of art. Another example in this kind is Bertini’s 
painted window of Dante and some of his ideas,—a most skilful union of 
brilliant colour and clever design, carried as far and made as attractive as 
a mistake can be. Our own attempts in the same line are insignificant 
in comparison. Perhaps the most successful and well-considered orna- 
mental designs are sent from Prussia, by Zebger: the Austrian specimens 
are spotty, and in other respects inferior. The English designs stand 
well, especially those by Gaunt on imitation-glass. Others are too ka- 
leidoscopic; and the glowing copies from York Minster remind us that | 
the art is not what it once was. 

Among the specialties in art by which some countries are distinguish- 
ed, we cannot avoid numbering the stuffed animals from Wurtemburg. 
The art and sense of character and humour are so exquisite here, that the 
element of actual nature in their composition becomes scareely more than 
the material upon which the artist works, rather testifying to his fine 
judgment in choice than detracting from the credit which the result | 
confers upon him. The comedy of the groupings after Kaulbach from 
Reineke der Fuchs, of the hare-chasing, the duel, the owls’ nests 
attacked by martens, and indeed of the whole series, is irresistible. The 
art of China is in its quaint and richly-formed wood-carvings, and in the 
jewelled vessels and ornaments of precious metals, gauzelike in the deli- 
cacy of their beauty. But even in remote and stationary China the an- 
cient landmarks begin to be moved forward: a copy from an English 
print is among the Celestial contributions ; and a figure of a bathing- 
woman painted on ivory—not a professed copy—is well done in the 
European sense. The pith figures from India are delightfully executed ; 
and the sober yet elaborate effect of the vessels in iron-work inlaid with 
silver might teach a lesson to be laid to heart in many quarters. 

In illustration of new processes connected with art, Parrott’s oil and 
water-colour designs in brown colour, derived from the blight of barley 
or other grain, is to be noticed. The effect bears some affinity to the 
Style seen more especially in mezzotints after Constable, but with an un- 
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| together before giving judgment. 


pleasant clamminess superadded. From France is a comparative example 
of the use in painting of white lead and of Sorel’s patent for white zinc 
exposed to the same action of injurious gases: and the usefulness of the 
innovation is not to be contested. Another very ingenious invention is 
the so-called metallography of Signor Abate,—a chemical process for the 
spontaneous printing of inscriptions and ornamental designs on metals, 
capable of any extent of variety, and of manifold application. 

hotography is the fine art of America ; an art which, so far as por- 
traits are concerned, the Americans carry to greater perfection of devclop- 
ment, and to more artistic bringing out of light and shade, than any other 
nation, and that on an unusually large oa. In the examples coming 
direct from the United States, the very rare employment of colour is to 
be noted, moreover, as a healthy sign ; although the extreme advance ef- 
fected in this respect is prominently marked in several English and French 
enamel daguerreotypes and calotypes ; colour being now employed with 
the utmost skill and to the production of charming results. The calotypes 
from Scotland, by Hill and Adamson, and those by Ross and Thomson 
from albuminized glass negatives, are peculiarly pictorial in treatment : 
the view of Edinburgh in the latter series is one of the most perfect of 
pictures. The scenes from nature among the English and American pho- 
tographs in the gallery are admirably complete and of enchanting beauty. 
Of Continental nations, the French, by their excellent specimens, main- 
tain their credit as the discoverers of this delightful process, which marks 
a supremely important epoch in art. Not so the Germans, who exhibit 
but sparingly, and with a faint smudgy effect. Where colour is employ- 
ed, there is too much of mechanical stipple ; and a portentous solecism is 
committed by the Austrian exhibitor who has supplied sepia backgrounds 
to his portraits. Judging from these specimens, the art must be pro- 
nounced capable of great advance among its German professors. 

What, finally, are the art-teachings of the Great Exhibition? We re- 
cognize—what has been ably enforced by a contemporary—that its chief 
lesson (a warning, not a precept) is the chaotic condition of the civilized 
mind in respect to canons of taste. Materials, styles, purposes, are con- 
founded and confused; with so excellent a skill very often, that the theo- 
rist is fain to slur over his protests in defence of a due discrimination be- 
tween the several departments of art, and that no style lacks its votaries, 
Ruskin rests the possibility of a living architecture on the universal adop- 
tion of some one style, new or old: and the same holds good, in its de- 
gree, of all art. ‘To all, eclecticism is fatal. 

The nations of the earth have now an opportunity such as never offered 
before of comparing and ascertaining their several tendencies and capa- 
bilities, and of learning from each other ; to their mutual instruction, be 
it hoped, but not to the abnegation of one tittle of their distinguishing 
national features. In the unavoidably incomplete view which we have 
taken of the art of the great rivals France and England, we see reason to 
designate the genius of the first pictorial; of the second, perceptive and 


| adaptive, with a sense, when left to develop itself freely, of moral and 


natural propriety. The gain of each will be to enter more thoroughly 
into the other's spirit and apply its manifestations in subservience to her 
own; but to gird up her loins in her own cause, and aspire still to her 
own goal, 





Trtter to the Editor. 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY BILL. 
London, 9th July 1851. 

Sm—It is surely a mistake to appoint two new Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal in Chancery, instead of appointing one Deputy-Chancellor. The Lord 
Chancellor stands in need of assistance in his appellate jurisdiction, just as 
thirty years ago he stood in need of assistance in his original jurisdiction. 
The assistance since afforded has made the assistance now wanted the more 
necessary; but this is no reason for changing the constitution of the Court. 
The Lord Chancellor could divide his appellate duties with a deputy; he 
could divide them, with regard to their nature and extent, to his other en- 
gagements, to the general administration of the law, and to the maintenance 


| of the character of his high office, so that they should be discharged in such 


manner as might by experience be found most satisfactory. When advisable, 
he could call in the Deputy to sit along with him. The Lord Chancellor 
and Deputy would each ew personally a judicial reputation to establish 
and sustain. The force of the Appellate Court of Chancery would be more 
than doubled, with little hazard of increased pressure on the appellate juris- 
diction of the House of Lords, 

According to the bill before Parliament, the Court of Chancery is hence- 


| forth, at the discretion of the Lord Chancellor, to consist of three Judges, or 


of two, or of one,—the single Judge being the Lord Chancellor himself, 


| When composed of three, or of two, the judicial reputation and responsibilit 


of the individual Judges (the Lord Chancellor as well as his coadjutors 
will be impaired and obscured by the collective capacity in which they are 
blended together. The Lord Chancellor may be left ina minority. Two 
Judges, forming the Court, may differ. The progress of business will be im- 
peded when two Judges, or three, after reading the papers, have to consult 
The Great Seal will partially be in com- 
mission ; an arrangement which has never been found to promote the expedi- 
tious or satisfactory despatch of business in Chancery. 

The collective Court of Chancery will be covered with contempt and ridi- 
cule, if all the most important business be reserved by the Lord Chancellor 
for his own sole decision. On the other hand, the administration of Equit 
will be thrown into utter confusion, if it depend upon accident, and be le: 
in uncertainty whether, in any particular appeal, the judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor is to be pronounced at all, and if so, is to be absolute, or to be 
liable to be neutralized by one colleague, or overruled by two. The de- 
cisions of such a chance-medley judicature would seldom be final in cases 


| which would bear the expense of a further appeal. 


This anomalous organization of the Court of Chancery may have origi- 
nated in a hankering after the framework of the preceding scheme of Chan- 
cery Reform, which fell still-born at its birth. Or, perhaps, the experiment 
of a Court of two Judges, oscillating continually between tedious superfluity 
and actual obstruction, may be tried, in order to avoid sending appeals from 
the Master of the Rolls to a single Judge of inferior rank and station. The 
remedy of sending them to two such Judges smacks of Cocker, as if au- 
thority were estimated by tale, not by weight. It seems the obvious remedy 
to give the Deputy-Chancellor rank and station superior to that of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls; who, as a Judge, has become only the first of four Vice- 
Chancellors. This would make the new office always an object of ambition 
to a lawyer fully competent to discharge its duties. It will be sufficiently 
difficult to find one such lawyer; which is another reason for not unnecessa- 
rily having to look out for two. 

I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, Amicus CURLE. 
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BOOKS. 


CREASY’S DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD.* 





Barrtes, said Napoleon, are great things; empires lie beyond _ mination o 


sideration : as, for example, the distracted minority and the feeble 
character of Henry the Sixth, with the aspiring ambition of the 
house of York ; the persevering resolution, the inflexible will, of 
Peter the Great; the popular exasperation throughout Europe 
| against — ee and the French, as well as the fears and deter- 
the Sovereigns. We should rate the battle of Plassey 


them. The remark indicated the ambitious conqueror. More than | 28 more decisive than most of the above: the defeat of Clive would 


empires sometimes lie beyond them—it may be the destinies of the 
human race. Had Hannibal succeeded in overthrowing Rome, 
the whole character of the world would probably have been changed; 
had the Saracens defeated Charles Martel at Sa the character 
of modern Europe would have been other than what it is. We 
speak less decided than is usual upon this theme, because it is 


much easier to predicate upon positives than negatives. We can | 


_ have involved the expulsion of the English from Bengal, and pos- 
| sibly from India. Napoleon would have held his repulse before 
| Acre as the most important of all; but his visions of Eastern con- 
| quests, surpassing those of Alexander, may be placed upon a par 
| with the Athenian dreams of Sicilian, Carthaginian, and Italian 
| dominion, to be followed by universal empire. 

Mr. Creasy has had in view the important political con- 


trace the effects of Alexander’s conquests in Asia, and of the battle | sequences of his subjects rather than military narrative; but 
of Hastings. The consequences are not so clear if the Persians had | in the majority of the cases the battles were remarkable in 
been victorious at Marathon, nor even of the Mahometan success at | 2 military point of view, as well for the generalship of the 


Tours. The European mind, which on both occasions confronted | commanders as for the courage of the combatants. The treatment, 
| however, varies with the subjects. The circumstances of the 


the Asiatic, might eventually have triumphed though the battle 
had gone against it, either by prolonged war, (which was possible 
in both cases,) or by that unyielding pertinacity which defies sub- 
jection, and is ever ready to revolt against a foreign foe, especially 
when that foe occupies rather than inhabits a country, and is far 
removed from his resources, or in military language from the base 
of his operations. 

It was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military 
description and political remark those few battles of which, in the 
words of Hallam, “a contrary event would have essentially varied 
the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes.” The 
historian mentions Marathon, Arbela, the Metaurus, Chalons, 
Tours, and Leipsic. To these Mr. Creasy has added, in the an- 
cient world, the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, and the de- 
struction of Varus and his Legions by Arminius ; in the middle 
ages, the battle of Hastings and Joan of Arc’s victory at Orleans ; 
in more modern times, the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the 
battles of Blenheim and Pultowa ; in our days, at least in the days 
of persons yet alive, Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, the battles 
of Vole and of Waterloo,—which last Mr. Creasy, we think 
without due consideration, substitutes for Leipsic. 

The author observes in his preface, that “it is probable that no 
two inquirers would entirely agree in their lists of the decisive 
battles of the world ”; and we are about to justify his observation by 
differing with him. Very great authorities are against us, but we 
doubt whether the junction of Hannibal and Hasdrubal would to a 
certainty have subjugated Rome, when her caution and the enormous 
exertions she was making are considered, and that Hannibal’s ex- 
haustion was going on simultaneously with her own. Some qualifica- 
tion is also to be made in our author's estimate, after Arnold, of the 
defeat of Athens at Syracuse. No doubt, there was a magnificent 
a To subdue Sicily after taking Syracuse, to conquer 

arthage and Southern Italy, and with all the resources these mag- 
nificent successes, on paper, placed at disposal, to overrun Lace- 
deemon and conquer her Grecian foes, “ palier an elbow” in her 
way to destroy Rome and Etruria, sounds well; but it requires in 
practice more sustained fortune than generally attends upon human 
affairs, and fewer elements of difficulty than are obvious on the 
face of the plan. Neither can we attach such importance to At- 
tila’s check at Chalons as both Hallam and Mr. Creasy do. If 
Attila had been victorious, he might still have been checked; and 
if finally successful, the change, it strikes us, would not have very 
considerably altered the drama of the world. Modern Europe 
might have been pretty much what it is. The destruction of the 
Gauls by Marius, and the battle of Pharsalia, both of which Mr. 
Creasy has omitted, seem to us as important as any he in- 
cludes. Had Marius, like his predecessors, been defeated, Rome 
would possibly have been overwhelmed, or her fortunes alto- 
ther changed; and not Rome as we now know her, but 
Rome without Cicero or Cwsar, or Virgil or Horace—Rome 
without her orators, her philosophers, her emperors, her poets, 
and her historians. Had Pompey and the aristocratical faction 
triumphed at Pharsalia, no such radical change would have fol- 
lowed as from the overthrow of Marius, yet it would have been 
a “decisive battle of the world.” After sundry attempts to patch 
up the old constitution, the Roman empire would most pocheliiy 
have been divided into separate kingdoms, like the dominion of 
Alexander the Great after his death. There was an actual tendency 
that way. Pompey himself, in his youth, had cut short a Ser- 
torian kingdom in Spain. Had Antony possessed more prudence, 
it is possible that a division of the empire would have taken place 
in spite of Cesar and Pharsalia. Peth 
battle of the world. 
Except Hastings and Valmy, none of the combats of the middle 


or modern ages chosen by Mr. Creasy seem to us entirely decisive. bab ed in t 
| resisted the victorious Persians and the numerous Greek troops which would 


Had the Spanish troops in the Armada effected a landing, they 
would still have had a good deal to do; and a check would have 
been destruction, for they had no other base than the sea-shore. A 
similar remark applies to the repulse before Orleans, to Blenheim, 





aps Agtium was a decisive | 


civilized world at the time of the battle, and the probable conse- 
quences at issue, are always touched upon ; very often the cha- 
racter and the biography of the principal commanders engaged, the 
— and discipline of the soldiers, and the nature of the coun- 
try where the action was fought, are described ; sometimes the 
constitution, polities, and factions of one or both of the belligerent 
states, are displayed: the military manwuvres and the battle itself 
are always described with more or less detail, according to the intrin- 
sic interest, the fulness of the authorities, or the probable famili- 
arity of the reader with the subject. Waterloo, for example, is 
confined to broad and leading outlines; of the battle of Tours un- 
der Charles Martel few particulars are preserved ; Hastings is de- 
scribed at length from the chroniclers. On the whole, military de- 
scription is kept subordinate to the social and political matter and 
the philosophical results. 

It is the succession and variety of matter, and the choice of the 
subjects with the connexion involved in them, which give character 
and value tothe work. The facts relating to military affairs are not 
very fresh, and some of the speculations are not in themselves novel ; 
Mr. Creasy, indeed, quoting authorities—Arnold, Hallam, Alison, 
&c.—as texts, and subsequently expanding their suggestions. But 
in the general disquisitions connected with the social and political 
aspects of the periods, the Professor brings together the essence of 
extensive learning, which he intersperses with valuable remarks ; 
his biographical notices are pithy and characteristic; the decisive 
features of the battles are generally well and clearly brought out; 
the reader’s mind is attracted to the world-wide importance 
of the events he is considering, while their succession carries 
him over the whole stream of European history. This is further 
supplied to a degree by a chronological account of the prin- 
cipal events between one battle and another; but the appendixes 
are too meagre to match the text. <A very rapid resumé of the in- 
tervening period would give greater unity to the work and excite 
more interest in the reader. We may observe that the ancient 

eriod is more interesting than the modern; and better done, as 
if the author were more at home in the subject. 

The school of Mr. Creasy verges towards the modern rhetorical, 
of which Macaulay is the head. Mr. Creasy’s manner is much 
less ambitious and artificial than that of many—perhaps not more 
rhetorical than is advantageous for the purpose of attracting the 
reader’s attention. Style, however, is but a reflex of the writer’s 
mind, and is of less real consequence for diction than for more 
important matters. The cast of mind which cultivates effect at the 
expense of taste is likely to strive for the same end at the expense 
of truth. It is not altogether that false facts are stated, or false 
conclusions drawn from them; but the view is narrowed to the 
writer’s object; opposing elements are left out of sight, and no- 
thing is ra for the unceasing friction and the frequent failure 
in all human affairs. There is less of this in Mr. Creasy than in 
many other writers ; indeed, he is more natural and varied than 
a mere rhetorician can ever be ; but the cast of mind sometimes 
appears to influence the thought and the conclusion, as well as to 
fashion the style. The following fair and judicious remarks on the 
battle of Marathon will partially illustrate what we mean. 

“But though ‘the fieree democracy’ of Athens was zealous and true 
against foreign invader and domestic tyrant, a faction existed in Athens, as 
at Eretria, who were willing to purchase a party-triumph over their fellow- 
citizens at the price of their country’s ruin. Communications were opened 
between these men and the Persian camp, which would have led to a catas- 
trophe like that of Eretria, if Miltiades haa not resolved and persuaded his 
colleagues to resolve on fighting at all hazards. 

“When Miltiades arrayed his men for action, he staked on the arbitrement 
of one battle not only the fate of Athens, but that of all Greece; for if 


| Athens had fallen, no other Greek state, except Lacedwmon, would have 


to Pultowa, to Saratoga, and Waterloo as substituted for Leipsic. | 


They were all important and eventful engagements, some more than 
others in their direct effects ; but it may be doubted whether the 
ultimate result would have been very greatly different from what 
it was had the mere victory inclined the other way. Of course, in 
coming to this conclusion, we must take all the elements into con- 

* The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo. By E. 
S. Creasy, M.A., Professor of Ancient and Modern History in University College, 


ee ay late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. In two volumes, Published by 
entley. 


had the courage to resist; and the Lacedwmonians, though they would pro- 
bably have died in their ranks to the last man, never could have successfully 


have soon marched under the Persian satraps, had they prevailed over Athens. 

‘Nor was there any power to the Westward of Greece that could have 
offered an effectual opposition to Persia, had she once conquered Greece, and 
made that country a basis for future military operations. Rome was at this 
time in her season of utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful Etruscan 
kings had been driven out ; and her infant commonwealth was reeling under 


| the attacks of the Etruscans and Volscians from without, and the fierce dis- 


sensions between the patricians and plebeians within. Etruria, with her Lu- 
cumos and serfs, was no match for Persia. Samnium had not grown into the 
might which she afterwards put forth: nor could the Greek colonies in South 
Italy and Sicily hope to conquer when their parent states had perished. Car- 
thage had escaped the Persian yoke in the time of Cambyses, through the 
reluctance of the Phoenician mariners to serve against their kinsmen. But 
such forbearance could not long have been relied on, and the future rival of 
Rome would have become as submissive a minister of the Persian power 
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as were the Pheenician cities themselves. If we turn to Spain; or if we pass 
the great mountain chain, which, prolonged through the Pyrenees, the Ce- 
vennes, the Alps, and the Balkan, divides Northern from Southern Europe, 
we shall find nothing at that period but mere savage Finns, Celts, Slaves, and 
Teutons. Had Persia beaten Athens at Marathon, she could have found no 
obstacle to prevent Darius, the chosen servant of Ormuzd, from advancing 
his sway over all the known Western racesof mankind. The infant energies 
of Europe would have been trodden out beneath universal conquest ; and the 
history of the world, like the history of Asia, have become a mere record of 
the rise and fall of despotic dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous hordes, 
and of the mental and political prostration of millions beneath the diadem, 
the tiara, and the sword. 

“Great as the preponderance of the Persian over the Athenian power at 
that crisis seems to have been, it would be unjust to impute wild rashness to 
the policy of Miltiades and those who voted with him in the Athenian coun- 
cil of war, or to look on the after-current of events as the mere fortunate 
result of successful folly. As before has been remarked, Miltiades, whilst 
prince of the Chersonese, had seen service in the Persian armics, and he 
knew by personal observation how many elements of weakness lurked be- 
neath their imposing aspect of strength. He knew that the bulk of their troops 
no longer consisted of the hardy shepherds and mountaineers from Persia 
Proper and Kurdistan, who won Cyrus’s battles; but that unwilling contin- 
gents from conquered nations now filled up the Persian muster-rolls, fighting 
more from compulsion than from any zeal in the cause of their masters. He 
had also the sagacity and the spirit to appreciate the superiority of the Greek 
armour and organization over the Asiatic, notwithstanding former reverses. 
Above all, he felt and worthily trusted the enthusiasm of those whom he led.” 

An army constituted like that described in the above extract was 
not exactly an instrument to conquer unknown countries lying be- 
yond little-known seas. But unless the Athenians had been utterly 
routed, the mountains whence they descended to fight afforded 
them a strong rallying-ground. In a little time the Spartan rein- 
foreements would have arrived; and even had Athens finally 
fallen, through treachery or bad fortune, there was still the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with all the obstacles of geography and blood we have 
already touched upon. We do not say these things are conclusive, 
but they should have been considered. The known results of the 
battle of Marathon are important enough without seeking to in- 
crease them by doubtful speculations. 

The varied information incidentally brought to bear in the course 
of the different narratives, is one of the most characteristic and 
useful features of the work. The following is an account of an- 
cient sieges, taken from the defeat of the Athenians at gs 

** The usual mode of assailing fortified towns in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was to build a double wall round them, sufficiently strong to 


check any sally of the garrison from within, or any attack of a relieving | 


force from without. ‘The interval within the two walls of the circumvalla- 
tion was roofed over, and formed barracks, in which the besiegers posted 





themselves, and awaited the effects of want or treachery among the besieged | 
eget. a surrender : and in every Greek city of those days, as in every | 
Italian republic of the middle ages, the rage of domestic sedition between | 


aristocrats and democrats ran high. Rancorous refugees swarmed in the 
camp of every invading enemy; and every blockaded city was sure to con- 
tain within its walls a body of intriguing malcontents, who were eager to 
ter ag a party triumph at the expense of a national disaster. Famine and 
action were the allies on whom besiegers relied. The generals of that time 
trusted to the operation of these sure confederates as soon as they could esta- 
blish a complete blockade. They rarely ventured on the attempt to storm 
any fortified post; for the military engines of antiquity were feeble in 


and to mar by alternate over-caution and over-carelessness every chance of 
success which the early part of the operations offered.” 





WILBERFORCE ON CHURCH 
AUTHORITY.* 

Tuts is a yery able work; displaying extensive and well-digested 
knowledge, closely and clearly presented. Its logic, however, has 
more of the advocate than the judge, being rather onesided than 
comprehensive. Perhaps the logic, too, is more dexterous than 
altogether befits an English divine. It strikes us that impressions 
will be left on the mind of the reader which the premises would 
not strictly support, or at least which admit of another than the 
obvious conclusion when all the terms are brought into considera- 
tion. 

The volume contains two Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford, and a Sketch of the History of Erastianism ; each pro- 
duction prompted by the present state of Church affairs, as brought 
to a climax in the Sechete case. The first sermon, on Church Or- 
dinances, is founded on a tenet as old as Augustin, that natural or 
Adamite six is the privation of grace bestowed at the creation and 
lost at the fall. This sin does not consist in action but negation ; 
which negation is removed by baptismal grace, leaving the indi- 
vidual accountable for the sins he actually commits, but rendering 
his nature acceptable to God, until he by deadly sins or lapses 
provokes the Divine displeasure. From this premise the conclu- 
sion to the extreme High Church view of baptism is plain enough. 
The sermon on the principle of Church Authority is founded on 
an ingenious use of the metaphysics of the schoolmen. As logic 


ARCHDEACON 


| ean add nothing to our mental stores, but merely arranges them,— 


and as there are certain instinctive principles in the mind not at- 
tained by observation, and superior to reason, which each indivi- 
dual aftirms from himself, the sole test being the general judgment 
of mankind,—so in religion - the supernatural as opposed to the 
natural) the true doctrine will not be elicited by logic or by learn- 
ing, but some primal power superior to both, which in this case 
resides in the Bishops of the Church, immediately prompted by 
the Holy Spirit. 

“ Subjects of the deepest importance were agitated in the early ages of the 
Gospel—subjects which affected those mysteries of the faith which are the 
first object of Christian instruction. How were these disputes determined > 
They were concluded by the authority of those who by office were suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. The claim was built upon our Lord’s pro- 
mise, that He would ve with His disciples even to the end of the world. 
This was understood to be spoken not only to the holy Apostles, but also to 
their successors the Bishops of the Church Catholic; who formed the con- 
necting links of the whole Christian body, and in their collective capacity re- 
presented their Lord’s presence even to the end of time. His guiding grace, 
the living principle of His mystic body, which had first dwelt in fulness in 


| His Apostles asa gift of inspiration, was understood to dwell as a gift of in- 


breaching masonry before the improvements which the first Dionysius ef- 


fected in the mechanics of destruction ; and the lives of spearmen the boldest 
and most highly-trained would of course have been idly spent in charges 
against unshattered walls.” 

From the same narrative we take this description of the ancient 
economists. “There is nothing new under the sun.” 

“ The Syracusans themselves at the time of the Peloponnesian war were 
a bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing over the weaker Greek cities in 
Sicily, and trying to gain in that island the same arbitrary supremacy which 
Athens maintained along the Eastern coast of the Mediterranean. In num- 
bers and in spirit they were fully equal to the Athenians, but far inferior to 
them in military and naval discipline. When the probability of an Athe- 
nian invasion was first publicly discussed at Syracuse, and efforts were made 
by some of the wiser citizens to improve the state of the national defences 
and prepare for the impending danger, the rumours of coming war and the 
proposal for preparation were received by the mass of the Syracusans with 
scornful ioustelite. The speech of one of their popular orators is preserved 
to us in Thucydides, (Lib. vi. sec. 36, et seq. Arnold’s edition. I have al- 
most literally transcribed some of the marginal epitomes of the original 
speech,) and many of its topics might by a slight alteration of names and 
details serve admirably for the party among ourselves at present which op- 
poses the augmentation of our forces and derides the idea of our being in 
any peril from the sudden attack of a French expedition. The Syracusan 
orator told his countrymen to dismiss with scorn the visionary terrors which 
a sect of designing men among themselves strove to excite, in order to get 
power and influence thrown into their own hands. He told them that 
Athens knew her own interest too well to think of wantonly provoking their 
hostility—‘ Even if the enemies were to come,’ said he, ‘so distant from 
their resources, and opposed to such a power as ours, their destruction would 
be easy and inevitable. Their ships will have enough to do to get to our 
island at all, and to carry such stores of all sorts as will be needed. They 
cannot therefore carry besides an army large enough to cope with such a 
population as ours. They will have no fortified place from which to com- 
mence their operations, but must rest them on no better base than a set of 
wretched tents and such means as the necessities of the moment will allow 
them. But in truth I do not believe that they would even be able to effect 
a disembarkation. Let us therefore set at nought these reports as altogether 
of home manufacture; and be sure that if any enemy does come, the state 
will know how to defend itself in a manner worthy of the national honour.’ 

* Such assertions pleased the Syracusan assembly; and their counterparts 
find favour now among some portion of the English public. But the in- 
vaders of Syracuse came, made good their landing in Sicily, and if they had 
promptly attacked the city itself, instead of wasting nearly a year in desultory 
operations in other parts of Sicily, the Syracusans must have paid the penalty 
of their self-suflicient carelessness in submission to the Athenian yoke. But 
of the three generals who led the Athenian expedition two only were men 
of ability, and one was most weak and incompetent. Fortunately for Syra- 
cuse, Alcibiades, the most skilful of the three, was soon deposed from his 
command by a factious and fanatic vote of his fellow-countrymen, and the 
other competent one, Lamachus, fell early in a skirmish; while, more fortu- 
nately still for her, the feeble and vacillating Nicias remained unrecalled and 


| the Church act when she refers to Scripture ? 


unhurt, to assume the undivided leadership of the Athenian army and fleet, | bert Isaac Wilberforce, A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. Published 


terpretation in the collective episcopate. This was a point on which the an- 
cient Church was as well qualified to give evidence as | other on which 
its verdict is accepted. Do we accept its judgment that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, or the Revelation of St. John, should be admitted into the sacred 
canon; and can we deny the verdict, which it had previously pronounced, 
that the most sacred doctrines were to be understood according to that view 
of truth into which the Holy Ghost guided its collective Fathers? sas 
7. 7 * * 


“ Allowing, in the fullest manner, that Scripture is the rule of faith, the 
question remains, by whom Scripture is to be interpreted? Are we to refer 
to the individual, or the collective mind? Is one the judge or the other? 
Authorities are cited both by judges and advocates: in which character does 
A judge declares on authority 
his interpretation of the law; an advocate attempts to gain acceptance for 
his interpretation of it by argument. But the Church roduces no argu- 
ments. She docs not even refer, like the Westminster Assembly, to those 
texts which substantiate her positions. She gives judgment that her creed is 
to be accepted as conformable to the will of God. It has been disputed 
whether Aristotle believed in the principle of a moral sense. Why, it is said. 
has he not more plainly affirmed it in his treatises on Ethics? It would 
have been superfluous to do so, because his works assume such a principle, as 
much as a work on grammar the existence of language. And it was needless 
for the Church to claim that interpretive office, which, by the fact of giving 
judgment, she actually exerts.” 

The Sketch of the History of Erastianism partakes of the same 
High Church (not to say Romanist) views as the Sermons; but, 
treating upon a lay subject, and rather in the manner of exposition 
than argument, the principles are not so broadly stated. In his 
Sketch, the author begins with the Reformation, and the changes 
in opinion and practice that flowed from that event as regards the 
self-inherent rights of the Church. In countries where or 
ianism prevailed, all interference with doctrine on the part of the 
State was expressly repudiated. Where Episcopacy, in name or 
in fact, was established, various theories arose respecting the con- 
nexion of Church and State; or rather, the State gradually exer- 
cised a control over the Church, and theories were invented to ac- 
count for or defend the practice. Thus it was held, successively, 
that the Prince was the head of the Church, 1. by Divine a 
pointment, 2. by natural law, 3. by a fiction analogous to the 
“civil compact” of Locke and the Whigs, in which he was 
feigned to represent the whole body of the Christians, who 
in the primitive ages bore a conspicuous part in the Church. 
With the first view was mixed up some refined oe specu- 
lations touching the manner in which the Prince’s rights were ex- 
ercised through the Bishops. These theories were followed by, 
secondly, the principle of Erastus, who taught that “ the civil 
magistrate has not oar a peculiar commission as being invested by 
Divine appointment with a place in the Church’s administration, 
(which the Episcopal system was ready to allow,) but that he pos- 
sesses this power by inherent authority, whether he be a Christian 

* A Sketch of the History of Erastianism; together with two Sermons on the 


Reality of Church Ordinances, and on the Principle of Church a we, Ro- 
y Murray- 
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or not ; and further, that he is not bound to refer to the Church as 
directed by supernatural guidance in the discovery of truth.” The 
third doctrine, broached by Pfaff in opposition to Erastianism, 
and called the Consistorial System, started the idea that the 
Prince represented the whole people, and, “ as the first member of 
the Church, had been allowed by its inferior members to exercise 
that authority which belonged to them in common.” Perhaps 
neither of these theories was ever nakedly advanced by the State 
as a ground of action; but they no doubt had their influences 
= its conduct, as well as upon public opinion. In Germany, 
where they all originated, they have finally, according to the Arch- 
deacon, ended in Rationalism: in England, they have produced 
ideas upon which Father Newman touched in his Lectures to the 
Tractarians—* Shall not a free-born Briton be at liberty to choose 
his own religion ?” 

‘* How does it happen that the English people acquiesce so readily in such 
an interference with the rights of conscience? Because, simultaneously 
with the introduction of the territorial system, other changes have been 
going on, which have in a measure neutralized its effect. The assertion of 
the unfettered liberty of individual belief has made many persons indifferent 
through what means the Church expresses her judgment. If they felt bound 
in conscience to respect her decisions, it would be of some moment by whom 
they were made; but why should men feel anxious about the decisions of a 
judge in whom they recognize no authority? Again, the ry which was 
formerly vested in the "person of the Sovereign is now held in common 
among the King and the Estates of the realm, and is exercised practically by 
the Minister who has the confidence of the representatives of the people. While 
the determination of doctrine rests nominally therefore with the Sovereign, 
it depends really upon the | a opinion of the day. And this is exactly 
that arrangement which Pfaff suggested as accounting for the state of 
things in Germany; and which he called the consistorial system. So that 
while the forms of the territorial system have remained, we have passed in 
reality to that other order of things, which has been shown to be so inti- 
mately allied with Rationalism. The world in general, however, feels little 
repugnance at leaving the decision of religious questions to the sovereign 

ower, because the sovereign power is virtually ‘their noble selves.’ The 

ecision in Church matters on late occasions has avowedly been less in- 
fluenced by the strict rules of law, than by a reference to a opinion ; 
and thus the formal Erastianism of our position is made tolerable by that 
virtual deference to the public sentiment, which is the essential feature of 
the consistorial system. 

“And yet, it may be said, the adoption of these principles has not led to 
that open infidelity which predominates in Germany. The more practical 
tendency of the English mind, not to mention other circumstances, may 
have kept us, by God’s blessing, from such delusions. But Erastianism and 
Rationalism are in reality only two forms of the selfsame error—a denial 
of the existence of any Divine rule in the interpretation of religious truth. 
Take — the true principle of guidance, and a literary and speculative 
people will tend towards Rationalism; while a nation which is inclined to 
political combinations, and jealous in its maintenance of public order, will 
shape its public opinion into a guide for itself. Crude and chimerical no- 
tions will be more abundant in the first, but the second will be no less in 
danger of sinking into a cold and presumptuous confidence in its worldly wis- 
dom. Thus does Christianity cease to be regarded as an historical system, 
delivered down to us by our Lord and his holy Apostles, and it is supposed 
that the nation has invented a religion for itself, and delegated teachers on 
its own authority; that it has sanctioned such sacred books as approve 
themselves to its own judgment, and such doctrines as are suitable to its 
habits and tastes. Now this is the very principle of Rationalism, and is not 
more false and dangerous when it misleads an individual, than when it af- 
fects a nation. Its necessary effect will be to lower things sacred to an 
earthly standard, and to set up the national good sense as an adequate cri- 
terion of the mysteries of faith. And there are two signal evils which this 
system has already introduced among ourselves, and which, if not corrected, 
may be the parents of innumerable others. The want of a sufficient stand- 
ard of doctrine leaves the laity without guidance: the inconsistency of their 
engagements is a burden upon the consciences of the clergy. Both of these 
are great evils; to say nothing of those graver charges, which affect the 
Catholicity of the Church itself, and lead men to question whether her very 
commission be not compromised.” 

Into the religious arguments connected with the book of Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce we cannot enter here. The connexion of 
Church and State is a more open question, and may be considered 
on two grounds,—the logical or reasonable; and the Church’s 
claims to “ supernatural guidance.” On logical grounds, the inde- 
pendence of the Church must be conceded from the nature of the 
case. Faith being a purely mental operation, it is one over which 
the State has no more proper control than over metaphysics, or phy- 
sical philosophy, or grammar, or rhetoric. But this decision rests 
on the nature of religion, not upon its truth. It applies as much to 
Buddhism as to Christianity. As soon, however, as the clement of 
property is introduced, the province of the State commences; and 
if any person complains of being deprived of his rights by any act 
professing to be religious, then the State moves, not to inquire into 
religious truth, but to see that the deprivation, or whatever the 
form of grievance may be, has taken place at the instance of the 

roper persons; a court, in matters beyond its jurisdiction, assum- 
ing that what is done by the right authorities has been done rightly. 
But when a religion connects itself with the Sfate, and obtains by 
means of the State, power, precedence, place, profit, and credit, 
then, as we lately observed, in noticing Mr. Palin's Church His- 
tory, the State has plausible grounds for interfering, and most 
assuredly will interfere. So far as these arguments go, they are 
equally applicable to a church that bases its power on its Divine 
origin and the constant presence of Divine inspiration. As long 
as it derives its means from voluntary gifts, it is independent, 
and has a right to beso: as soon as it acquires property and 
establishes trust endowments, the laws must settle its pecuniary 
disputes: when it condescends to derive titles and temporalities 
from the State, so soon will the State expect to have a power and 
control over it. “Whose image and whose superscription is 
this?” is a question that will meet even the divinely constituted 
claimant of wealth and honours, at every turn. . 
immediate circle of believers, the High Church demand of inde- 


penden 


| Archdeacon Wilberforce wi 


Beyond the | 


likely to succeed than the mere logical claim for freedom. That 
is opposed by nothing but practical difficulties; the ground of 
be denied in limine. Fully one 
half of his own communion will repudiate the truth of this claim ; 
all persons beyond the pale will follow their example, and many 
take the very claim itself as an affront. 

It is fair to observe that the Archdeacon sees this difficulty, and 
seems prepared to meet it by the sacrifice of the temporalities, and 
the tangible honours of the Church. This passage closes the 
treatise on Erastianism. a 

‘* What is to be the remedy for that mass of contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies of which the change has been productive? There can plainly be no 
remedy but to alter our principles to our practice, or our practice to our 
principles. Shall the principles of the Church of England be altered? This 
will hardly be desired by its attached and believing members. And yet it 
may be said that in the present day, when so many persons in the nation are 
professedly hostile to the Church, any change in her practice may endanger 
the safety of her possessions. When the form of Government is popular, there 
can be no security, it may be thought, for the Church, unless it reflects all 
the phases of the national will. And a body which did not possess 
inconsistent and jarring elements could not harmonize with a nation 
in which such various opinions are predominant. So that to render 
the Church more homogeneous would be to deprive it of that peculiar 
characteristic which induces the nation to acquiesce in its dignity 
and its wealth. Its Erastianism, men may say, is the very secret of its po- 
pularity ; and since the nation contains incongruous elements, so must its 
ecclesiastical establishment. But such arguments will never be accepted by 
those who believe in the sacredness of truth, and recognize the authority 
of God. ‘Is not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment?’ 
The Church may be rich without worldly wealth, and its members reve- 
renced without worldly titles, but if it abandons that creed which was com- 
mitted to its trust, or those sacraments which it was embodied to minister, 
it will neither secure man’s respect nor God’s favour.” 


CAPTAIN REID’S SCALP-HUNTERS.* 


Tuts fiction belongs to the novel of adventure with the advantage of 
anew scene. It is true that travellers have made us acquainted 
with Indians, trappers, and life in Mexico, as exhibited on the bor- 
der lands near the route of the American traders and exposed to 
the excursions of the savages. Some Transatlantic fictionists have 
introduced these themes into tales, and Marryat made use of them 
in his Monsieur Violet: but neither Violet’s adventures nor the 
American tales have been much read in this country ; besides 
which, their scenes were laid more in the Prairie than in Mexico, 
while those of the Honourable Mr. Murray’s Indian romance lay 
altogether further North. 

The hero of The Scalp-Hunters is probably the chief scalp- 
hunter himself. His name is Seguin ; ~ is a French creole born 
at New Orleans; and in early manhood he settled in New Mexico 
with his young wife. Her beauty attracts the attention of the 
Spanish Governor; who being repulsed, incites the Indians to at- 
tack Seguin’s house in his absence. He loses all save his wife and 
youngest daughter, the eldest being carried off by the savages. 
Vengeance against the Indians, and a desire to recover his child 
from their grasp, are the animating objects of his life. The re- 
venge is well gratitied in many a bloody razzia. The recovery of 
his daughter, Adele, is postponed till her destined lover, St. Vrain, 
appears upon the scene, in company with his friend Henry Haller ; 
who falls in love with the younger sister, Zoe. Henry might also 
be considered the hero himself, since he figures conspicuously 
throughout, and tells the story in the form of a narrative of his 
own adventures. 

These adventures in substance consist of a journey across the 
Prairies from St. Louis to Santa Fe; a subsequent journey through 
the Desert of Death,—which had nearly been the death of Mr. 
Haller through thirst, but which is a means of introducing him to 
the family of his mistress; and finally, an expedition against the 
Indians, organized by Seguin to recover Adele; who is regarded 
by the savages with superstitious feelings, and has been raised to 
the rank of queen. These three principal actions are more or less 
varied by appropriate incidents and persons, especially the last and 
greatest, the expedition against the Indians. In this the fortunes 
alternate; and specimens of every race likely to be found on such 
an occasion are brought before the reader. 

Captain Reid possesses one great qualification for his task; he 
is acquainted with the scenery and the people of his story. He 
has also a fertility of mind which is something more than mere 
fancy. But he wants art, and indeed what is called “ schooling.” 
The author sometimes permits his subject to ran away with him, 
or he selects subjects that are ill adapted to fiction. In reply to 
which objection, it is no answer to say that it is truth, and often 
less than the truth. It is not strictly the business of the artist to 
copy nature at all; and if it were, he should select what he copies. 
Captain Reid, however, will hardly vouch for the existence of the 
Indian city with its temple, or maintain that the following pas- 
sage is a verity. Marryat in Monsieur Violet struck us as making 
the most of the wonders of the Prairie, but a ride on a wild buffalo 
goes a degree beyond him. A party of hunters have been camping 
out, and are surprised in the night by the rush of a herd. 

“T sprang to my feet, flinging aside my blanket. A fearful spectacle was 
before me. Away to the West as far as the eye could reach, the prairie 
seemed in motion. Black waves rolled over its undulating outlines, as 
though some burning mountain was pouring down its lava upon the plains. 
A thousand bright spots flashed and flitted along the moving surface like jets 
of fire. The ground shook, men shouted, horses reared upon their ropes, 
neighing wildly. My dog barked and howled, running around me. 

“For a moment I thought I was dreaming; but no, the scene was too real 
to be mistaken for a vision. I saw the border of the black wave within ten 

* The Scalp-Hunters ; or Romantic Adventures in Northern Mexico. By Captain 
Mayne Reid, Author of “ The Rifle Rangers.” In three volumes. Published by 


ce on account of solely possessing Divine truth, is less | Skeet. 
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paces of me, and still approaching. Then, and not till then, did I recognize 
the shaggy crests and glaring eyeballs of the buffalo. 

“ ¢God of heaven! I am in their track! I will be trampled to death !’ 

“Tt was too late to attempt an escape by running. I seized my rifle, and 
fired at the foremost of the band. The effect of my shot was not perceptible. 
The water of the arroyo was dashed in my face. A huge bull, p woe of the 
rest, furious and snorting, plunged through the stream and up the slope. I 
was lifted and tossed high into the air. I was thrown rearwards, and fell 
upon a moving mass. I did not feel hurt norstunned. I felt myself carried 
onward upon the backs of several animals, that in the dense drove ran close 
together. These, frightened at their strange burden, bellowed loudly, and 
dashed on to the front. A sudden thought struck me, and, fixing on that 
which was most under me, I dropped my legs astride of him, embracing his 
hump, and clutching the long woolly hair that grew upon his neck. The 
animal ‘routed’ with extreme terror, and plunging forward soon headed the 
band. 

“This was exactly what I wanted; and on we went over the prairie, the 
bull running at top speed, believing, no doubt, that he had a panther or a 
catamount between his shoulders. 

**T had no desire to disabuse him of this belief; and, lest he should deem 
me altogether harmless and come toa halt, I slipped out my bowie, which 
happened to be ‘ handy,’ and pricked him up whenever he showed symp- 
toms of lagging. At every fresh touch of the ‘spur’ he roared out, and ran 
forward at a redoubled pace. 

“ My danger was still extreme. The drove was coming on behind, with 
a front of nearly a mile. Il could not have cleared it, had the bull stopped 
and left me on the prairie. 

* Notwithstanding the peril I was in, I could not resist laughing at my 
ludicrous situation: I felt as one does when looking at a good comedy. 

* We struck through a village of * prairie dogs.’ Here I fancied the ani- 
mal was about to turn and run back. This brought my mirth to a sudden 
pause; but the buffalo usually runs in a ‘ bee litte,’ and fortunately mine 
made no exception to the law. On he went, sinking to the knees, kicking 
the dust from the conical hills, snorting and bellowing with rage and terror. 

“The * Plum buttes’ were directly in the line of our course. I had seen 
this from the start, and knew that if I could reach them I would be safe. 
They were nearly three miles from the bluff where we had bivouacked; but 
in my ride I fancied them ten. 

** A small one rose over the prairie, several hundred yards nearer than the 
main heights. Towards this I pricked the foaming bull in a last stretch ; 
and he brought me cleverly within a hundred yards of its base. 

“It was now time to take leave of my dusky companion. I could have 
slaughtered him as I leaned over his back. My knife rested upon the most 
vulnerable part of his huge body. No, I would not have slain that buffalo 
for the Koh-i-noor. 

“ Untwisting my fingers from his thick fleece, I slipped down over his 
tail, and, without as much as saying ‘ Good night,’ ran with all my speed 
towards the knoll. I climbed up, and, sitting down upon a loose boulder of 
rock, looked out over the prairie. 

“ The moon was still shining brightly. My late companion had halted 
not fur from where I had left him, and stood glaring back with a look of 
extreme bewilderment. ‘There was something so comical in the sight that I 
yelled with laughter as I sat securely on my perch.” 

This example shows that Captain Reid can tell the improbable 
ina natural way; and when adventure, movement, or manners are 
concerned, he gets along well enough, though rather wildly. In 
emotion or passion he is more uncertain. His tenderness and 
sentiments are a little flat; but he can sometimes sustain a scene 
better than might have been expected. When Adele is recovered 
the task is not done. She looks upon her captivity with distaste ; 
and, though she ieels an interest in her new lover, she neither 
recognizes her parents nor cares for them. As a last resource, 
music is tried, with this result. 

“Seguin and St. Vrain are conversing apart. Adele is still seated where 
we left her, silent and abstracted. The chording of the instrument had 
already attracted her attention. 
riosity ; but as yet no music had been played, and she ceased to wonder. 

“The playing commences. It isa merry air—a fandango; one of those 
to which the Andalusian foot delights to keep time. 

“Seguin and St. Vrain have turned. We all stand looking in the face of 
Adele. We endeavour to read its expression. 

“The first notes have startled her from her attitude of abstraction. Her 
eyes wandered from one to the other—from the instrument to the player— 
with looks of wonder—of inquiry. 

“The music continues. ‘The girl has risen; and, as if mechanically, ap- 
proaches the bench where her mother is seated. She crouches down by the 
feet of the latter, placing her ear close up to the instrument, and listening 
attentively. There is a singular expression upon her face. 

“T look at Seguin. That upon his is not less singular. Tis eye is fixed 
upon the girl’s, gazing with intensity. His lips are apart—yet he seems 
not to breathe. His arms hang neglected, and he is leaning forward, as if to 
read the thoughts that are passing within her. 


“He starts erect again, as though under the impulse of some sudden reso- 


lution. 

**Q, Adele! Adele!’ he cries, hurriedly, addressing his wife, ‘O sing that 
song—that sweet hymn—you remember—you used to sing it to her—often— 
often. You remember it, Adele! Look at her. Quick! quick! 0, God! 
Perhaps she may ; 

He is interrrupted by the music. The mother has caught his meaning ; 
and, with the adroitness of a practised player, suddenly changes the tune to 
one of a far different character. recognize the beautiful Spanish hymn, 
‘La madre a su hija.’ (The mother to her child.) She sings it, accompany- 
ing her voice with the bandolon. She throws all her energy into the song, 
= the strain seems inspired. She gives the words with full and passionate 
effect— 





* Tu duermes, Cara nina! 
Tu duermes en la paz. 
Los angeles del cielo— 
Los angeles guardan, guardan, 
Nina mia !—Ca—ra—mi-——’ 
* * * * + 
‘The song was interrupted by a cry—a ery of singular import—uttered by 
the girl. The first words of the hymn had caused her to start, and then lis- | 
ten, if possible, more attentively thanever. As the song proceeded, the sin- 
gular expression we had noted seemed to become every moment more 
marked and intense; and when the voice had reached the burden of the 
melody, a strange exclamation escaped her lips, and, springing to her feet, 
she stood gazing wildly in the face of the singer. Only fora moment. The 
next moment she cried, in loud passionate accents, ‘Mama! mama!’ and | 
fell forward upon the bosom of her mother ! 
“Seguin spoke truly when he said, ‘ Perhaps, in God’s mercy, she may yet | 
remember.’ he had remembered; not only her mother, but in a short 
time she remembered Aim. The chords of memory had been touched—its 


She had looked upon it with a gaze of cu- 
| 


| tion. 


gates thrown open. She remembered the history of her childhood. She re- 
membered all! 

*T will not essay to describe the scene that followed. I will not attempt 
to picture the expression of the actors—to speak of their joyous exclamations, 
mingled with sobs and tears; but those were tears of joy. 

‘All of us were happy—happy to exultation—but for Seguin himself I 
knew it was the hour of his life.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books 

Curran and his Contemporaries, 
Fourth edition. 

[The variety and interest of its topics, its numerous sketches of Ireland's 
historical, and, perhaps even more interesting, of her traditional great men, 
with the rich and racy anecdotes that profusely stud the pages, have carried 
the Curran and his Contemporaries of Mr. Phillips to yet another edition, 
so shortly after the appearance of the last extended revise. The book is again, 
however, much more than a mere reprint. A large proportion of the volume 
is new matter; some of it brought out by the necessary deficiency of the 
former edition—such as the fragments of the celebrated Hussey Burgh, from 
his manuscripts, which have * been kindly placed” at Mr. Phillips's * dis- 
posal.” There is an additional chapter on the Duke of Wellington as a dis- 
tinguished “contemporary” and Irishman. The estimate is just, though 
somewhat exalted in the manner, and displays great pains in the getting-up 
of the case. The cireumspect lawyer not only gives chapter and verse for 
what he states, but the texts at large; and he has hunted up some curious 
particulars. Among them are the following notices of the birth of the great 
Duke, and of his first speech in favour of the Roman Catholics, addressed to 
the Irish House of Commons in 1793. 

“ The Duke of Wellington was born at No. 24 Upper Merrion Street, Dublin: 
his birth is registered in the books of St. Peter’s parish. The house, one of the best 
in the metropolis, is now te nanted by the Ec« lesiastical Commission. 

**Ina volume of debates on the Roman Catholic question, in 1793, I find the 
Duke, then only in his twenty-fourth year, thus advocating the introduction of the 
measure which it was his fate to complete in 1829—* The Honourable Mr. Wesley 

sic) said, in regard to what had been recommended in the speech from the Throne 

respecting our Catholic fellow-subjects, he could not repress expressing his appro- 
bation on that head: he had no doubt of the loyalty of the Catholics of this country ; 
and he trusted, when the question would be brought forward respecting this de- 
scription of men, that we would lay aside animosities, and act with moderation and 
dignity, and not with the fury and violence of partisans.’ ” 

John Milton; a Biography. Especially designed to exhibit the Eccle- 
siastical Principles of that illustrious man. By Cyrus R. Edmonds, 
(Library for the Times.) ; 

[There is nothing new in this book as regards the life of Milton, nor does 
Mr. Cyrus Edmonds profess to aim at novelty. His‘ John Milton” is less a 
biography than a commentary upon the works of other biographers. Its main 
feature is quotation from Milton’s prose writings ; the extracts consisting of 
the autobiographical passages, and of the poet’s political and religious opi- 
nions, especially those in which he attacks priestly power or chureh govern- 
ment. Indeed, the book seems to have been compiled with some reference to 
the questions now moving the public mind on the connexion of Church and 
State.] 

The West of England and the Exhibition, 1851. By Herbert Bynz Hall, 

K.S.F., Author of ‘Scenes at Home and Abroad.” With Illustrations. 
[Mr. Byng Hall was appointed by the Royal Commissioners for the Great 
Exhibition to represent them in the West of England, “ to form committees 
and select honorary secretaries,” &c. This volume is the result of his tour. 
It is thrown into the dramatic form by means of an elderly friend, whom he 
persuaded to accompany him, and by a variety of new or old acquaintances 
whom the Commissioner-depute visits on the road. The topies of the book 
have much less to do with the Great Exhibition than with the landscapes 
and legends of the West of England, and the conversations between the tra- 
veller and the different persons he falls in with; the subjects of their dis- 
course being de omnibus rebus. The style is diffusely exuberant. There are 
some unpretending but pretty illustrations to the volume.] 

Guide Illustré du Voyageur a Londres et aux Environs ; précédé d'une 
Description Historique des Villes, Bourgs, Villages, et Sites sur le 
parcours des Chemins de fer de Paris 4 Londres. Orné de 100 Vig- 
nettes dessinées sur les lieux par MM. Daubigny et Freeman, Accom- 
pagné de Cartes et Plans, ayes 

[This French guide is pretty equally divided between the different routes 
from Paris to London, and London itself. It isa clever and workmanlike affair, 
with more vivacity of manner than is usual in English guide-books ; so that 
the matter, if not new, has a gloss about it. The general advice of the edi- 
tor to his countrymen is rational, especially that they should take with 
them little luggage and sufficient brandy: “ce sera un spécifique parfait 
contre les premieres intluences de l’atmosphere brumeuse de Londres.’’ The 
striking objects of London are presented in classes,—as all the squares to- 
gether. The visitor is expected to work hard, for there is a course laid 
down by which he may see London in six days: the outside of it, we ima- 
gine; as on Wednesday he is to examine the “ Exposition” and Mr. Wyld’s 
monster globe, besides some thirty other objects, exclusive of streets and 
parks. 





By Charles Phillips, Esq., A.B. 


The volume is profusely illustrated with cuts and maps, and there 
is a capital index, as well as a vocabulary. ] 

Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All Na- 

tions, 1851. Austrian Section. 

[A transcript of the Official Catalogue, followed by a very detailed catalogue 
with the prices of each article affixed; so that the decision of the Commis- 
sion will be defeated after all, if rather late in the day. This element of 
price will impart a new subject of interest to the visitor, or to the person in- 
terested in any particular branch ; but the costs of duty and of carriage will 
have to be borne in mind when the articles are in gross, and possibly when 
they are single. It would have been desirable, had it been practicable, to 
reduce the monies to our standard: there is now a mixture of German 
French, and English coins.] 

Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Ninth edition. 
[New matter continues to be added even to this ninth impression, by dint of 
compression and addition. New tours in Dumfriesshire and Galloway, in 


| Ross-shire and in Sutherland, have been introduced; many of the other tours 


have been reconstructed to accommodate them to the altered means of locomo- 

New illustrations in the shape both of cuts and maps are also given.) 
Hunt's Handbook to the Official Catalogues. Part I. 
Every Lady's Guide to her Own Greenhouse. By a Lady, 
[Plain and freshly-written directions as to the construction, improvement, 
and management of a greenhouse, conservatory, and hotbeds, singly or in 
conjunction ; with advice as to the plants best fitted to be placed in them ac- 
cording to means and circumstances. ] 

Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics. For the use of Beginners. 
By T. Tate, F-R.A.S. (Gleig’s School Series.) 


| [A very clear exposition of the elements of the three subjects mentioned in 


the title.] 
Soils and Manures, the Improvement of Land, and the Rotation of 
Crops. By John Donaldson, Government Land Drainage Surveyor. 
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New MaGazine. 
The English Flower-Garden ; a Monthly Magazine of Hardy and Half- 
hardy Plants, With five coloured Figures from Nature. No. I. 
July 1851. 
[The chief object of this periodical is to give an account of such plants as are 
suitable for cultivation in the open garden, with or without winter pro- 
tection ; the plant illustrated by acoloured engraving. The magazine is pri- 
marily intended for the florist of humble means, the Lvglish Flower-Gardexn 
not disdaining pots in windows.] 
PamPu.ets. 
What shall we Do with the Glass Palace? A Letter addressed to the 


Commissioners of the Great Exhibition. By Spiridione Gambardella. | 





An Answer to “What is to Become of the Crystal Palace?” By Gre- | 


ville. 

The Three Airas of Ottoman History ; a Political Essay on the late Re- 
forms of Turkey, considered principally as affecting her Position in the 
event of a War taking place. By James Henry Skene, Esq. 

Further Statements and Suggestions regarding Hongkong. 

A Handbook: to the Romish Controversy ; being a Refutation in detail 
of the Creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, on the grounds of Scripture 
and Reason. By Charles Stuart Stanford, A.M. 


W. Banbury to be Quartermaster, vice J. Scott, who retires upon half-pay. 17th 
Foot—Ensign W. P. Williams to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Leche, who retires. 
25th Foot—Major J. Fraser to be Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice A. Tennant, 
who retires upon full-pay; Capt. J. Tedlie to be Major, vice Fraser; Lieut. W. T. 
Harris to be Capt. vice Tedlie; Ensign J. Harris to be Lieut. vice W. T. Harris; 
Gent. Cadet W. F. G. Forster, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice J. Harris. 
91st Foot—Ensign W. Squirl to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Owgan, who retires. 
95th Foot— Lieut. C. H. Martin, from the Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be 
Lieut. vice Kekewich, who exchanges. 

Ritle Brigade—Capt. W. A. Fyers, from the 4th Foot, to be Capt. vice Stewart, 
who exchanges. 

Royal Newfoundland Companies—Licut. $. B. Kekewich, from the 95th Foot, te 
be Licut. vice Martin, whe exchanges. 


War-orricr, July 11.—3d Regt. Drag 












Guards—Lieut. J. Miller, from the 39th 
Foot, to be Licut. vice Pedder, who exc ges. 7th Drag. Guards—Il. O'Reilly, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dowbiggin, promoted. 4th Light Drags.—W. 
A. King, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Jolitfe, promoted; G. W. Hunt, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice promoted. 8th Light Drags.—E, 
Phillips, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice FitzGibbon, promoted. 12th Light 
Drags.—R. 8. Bond, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, viee Jary, promoted. Cold- 
stream Foot Guards—Second Lieut. F. Ui. Ramsden, from the Rifle Brigade, to be 
Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Dering, who retives. 2d Foot—Jolhn Croome, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gibbs, promoted; W. W. Martin, Gent.to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Grimston, promoted; IH. Belfield, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Thompson, promoted. 8th Foot—Surgeon F.C. Annesley, from the 





















| 21st Foot, to be Surgeon, vice Tice, who exchanges. 18th Foot—Gent. Cadet H. G, 


Can a Clergyman create an Equitable Charge on his Living under the 


Statute 1 and 2 Viet. cap. 100? By Jolin Darling, M.A., of the In- 
ner Temple, Barrister-at-law. 
HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING JULY 5, 
[From the Official Return.} 








Ten Weeks Week. 
of 1841-50, 


Zymotic Diseases.......eeeeeeees eeccccccccccccsccccs 2,095 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat... 462 
Tubercular Diseases ..... eeeces eo eeeereverccsseseeceeseeeesecs eo 1,822 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses....... - 1,072 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .......0.00eeeeeeveeeee oo =. 








Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respi er 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 643 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &... 









Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c.-....-. ae 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, & ee 45 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c..... 2 
Malformations. .....ccccceceececsceececveees 16 
Premature Birth .....cccccccccecccccssccccces 185 
BAVOGRG cc cccoceccccccccvccescecvccecosccecces 1s4 
. Pence eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeseserees 372 
Sudden, PPUSTITITITEL TTT TTT rte eeccces 128 
Violence, Privation, Cold, andIntemperance,.....cceceeseesessee 366 
8,726 








BIRTHS, 


On the 25th June, at Purley, Berks, Lady Hope, of a son. 

On the 3d July, at Hams, Warwickshire, the Hon. Mrs. Adderley, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, in William Street, Lowndes Square, Lady Nicolson, of a daughter. 

On the 5th, at Ketton Hall, near Stamford, the Lady Burghley, of a son. 

On the 6th, at the Rectory, Aston-upon-Trent, Derbyshire, the Wife of the Rev. 
F. A. Weeks, of a son. 

On the 7th, in Halkin Street West, Lady Payne Gallwey, of a son. 

On the 7th, at the Rectory, Fifield Bavant, Salisbury, the Wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Taprell Allen, of a son. 

On the 8th, at Westbourne, the Wife of T. H. B. Crosse, Esq., of a son and 


eir. 

On the 9th, at Streatham, the Wife of Captain Drinkwater Bethune, R.N., of a 
daughter. 

On the 9th, at Wickham, Hants, the;Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsmure, Forty- 
second Royal Highlanders, of a son. 

On the 11th, in Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, the Honourable Lady Pearson, of 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 


On the 12th June, at Eldon Tlouse, London, Canada West, Edward Lewis, son of 
the late John Knight, Esq., of Wolverley House, Worcestershire, to Charlotte Owen, 
daughter of the late John Harris, Esq., Royal Navy. 

On the Mth, at St. George’s Church, Freetown, Sierra Leone, William Clare 
Ball, Esq., Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Logan Hook, Esq., Collector of her Majesty’s Customs, and Senior Member 
of Council of the Colony. 

On the 28th, at Florence, Baron de Hugel, Austrian Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister deen teeny | at the Court of Tuscany, to Elizabeth, only child of Major- 
General Farquharson, of the Bombay Army. 

On the Ist July, at the British Legation, Florence, Jasper Henry Selwyn, Com- 
mander R.N., second son of the Rev. Townsend Selwyn, Canon of Gloucester, to 
Eliza Berry, youngest daughter of the late Nicholson Peyton, Esq., of Barton Court, 
Herefordshire. 

On the 3d, at Leyton, the Rev. Edward G. Moon, M.A., Demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, eldest son of Alderman Moon, to Ellen, only child of Thomas Sidney, 
Esq., M.P., Leyton House, Essex. 

On the 5th, at Dunster, Somersetshire, Richard Augustus Bethell, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, eldest son of Richard Bethell, Esq., M.P., one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel, to Mary Florence, youngest daughter of the Rey. Alexander Fownes 
Luttrell, Rector of East Quantoxhead. 

On the 8th, at St. James’s Church, Dover, Captain Frederick Byng Montresor, 
R.N., third son of General Sir Thomas Montresor, K.C.H., to Emily Maria, young- 
est daughter of the late Joseph Delafield, Esq., of Bryanston Square, London. 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, the Rey. James Alexander Fell, In- 
cumbent of Penkridge, Stafford, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Henry G. Lonsdale, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. 

On the 10th, at Richmond, Surrey, William, eldest son of William Simpson, Esq., 
Mitcham, to Winefred, sixth daughter of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart. 

DEATHS, 

On the 2d July, at Twickenham, the Rev. Thomas Bevan, Minister of Trinity 
Church, Twickenham ; in his 41st year. 

On the 2d, at Cornbury Park, Oxon, the Hon. Henry George Spencer, fifth son of 
the late Lord Churchill ; in his 36th year. 

On the 3d, at Bath, General John Sulivan Wood, Lieutenant of the Tower, late of 
the Eighth Dragoons ; in his 84th year. 

On the Sth, at Clifton, Robert Straton, Esq., of Willsbridge House, Gloucestershire, 
one of the Justices of the Peace for the county ; in his 48th year. 

On the 6th, at Dumfries, Dr, Moir, of Musselburgh, the ‘** Delta” of Blackwood. 

On the 6th, at Winchester, the Rev. Henry Sissmore, Vicar of Wymering and 
Widley, and fifty years Fellow of Winchester College; in his 95th year. 

On the 7th, at Rhode House, near Lyme Regis, the Hon. Sir John Talbot, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the Red, and brother of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide; in his 83d year. 

On the 7th, at Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, in full possession of her faculties, Mrs. 
Sarah Goode ; in her 103d year. 

On the 8th, at Trent Park, the Lady Agneta, Wife of R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. 

On the 8th, the Rev. Thomas Trebeck, Rector of Chailey, Sussex, and Prebendary 

of Ripon; in his 87th year. 

On the 8th, in Bedford Place, Sir Francis Simpkinson, F.R.S., one of her Majesty's 

Counsel, and a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn ; in his 70th year. 
On the 9th, at Southampton, Colonel William Roberts, late of the Royal Artillery. 
On the 10th, in Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, Mrs. Frederick Ricketts, 
niece of the late Earl of Shaftesbury. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, July 8.—12th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut. J. De Montmorency M. 
Prior to be Capt. without purchase; Lieut. A. N. Adams, from half-pay 7th Drag. 
Guards, to be Lieut. without purchase. 4th Foot—Capt. S. Stewart, from the Rifle 
Brigade, to be Capt. vice Fyers, who exchanges. 9th Foot-——Quartermaster-Serg. 




















Davidson, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Eusign, vice Lynch, appointed to the 87th 
Foot. 2!st Foot—E. L. Jervis, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Good- 
lake, appointed to the Coldstream Guards; Surgeon J.D. G. Tice, M.D. from the 
8th Foot, to.be Surg. viee Aunesley who exchanges. 39th Foot—Lieut. C. D. Ped- 
der, from the 3d Dragoon Guards, to be Lieutenant, vice Miller, who exchanges. 
43d Foot—J. Atty, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice the Hon. L. Milles, pro- 
moted. 48th Foot— Major J. R. Rains, from the 95th Foot, to be Major, vice Smith, 
who exchanges. 5lst Foot—Capt. D. G. A. Darroch, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice R. D. Baker, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 53d Foot—J, A. 
Maude, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Taylor, promoted. 60th Foot—Sec. 
Lieut. W. Mure to be Firsg Lieut. by purchase, vice Warburton, who retires; C. 
Williamson, Gent. to be See. Lieut. by purchase, vice Mure. 64th Foot—Ensign 
W. Knox, from the 78th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Straten, who retires. 65th Foot— 
F. Wemyss, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Strange, promoted. 67th Foot— 
Capt. Il, Crofton, fromthe 3d West India Regt. to be Capt. vice Taylor, who ex- 
changes. 78th Foot— Ensign I. G. Davidson, from the 18th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Knox, appointed to the 64th Foot. Slst Foot—Sir P. A. Halkett, Bart. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Betts, promoted. 87th Foot—Sec. Lieut. R. Carter to be 
First Lieut. without purchase, vice M‘Dougal, deceased; Ensign C. Lynch, from the 
18th Foot, to be Sec. Licut. vice Carter. 85th Foot—-G. 'T. Ramsden, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Harrison, who retires. 95th Foot—Major J. W. Smith, 
from the 48th Foot, to be Major, vice Raines, who exchanges. 

Rifle Brigade—Sece. Lieut. C. C. Hale, from the 60th Foot, to be Sec. Lieut. vice 
Ramsden, appointed to the Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards. 

2d West India Regt.—Capt. R. Elliott to be Major, without purchase, vice Soden, 
dec.; Lieut. W. M‘Carthy Murray to be Capt. without purchase, vice Elliott; En- 
sign R. 8S. W. Jones to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Murray. 3d West India 
Regt.—Capt. IF’. R. Taylor, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt. vice Crofton, who ex- 
changes. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.—Lieut. S. Peel to be Capt. by purchase, vice G. V. 
Hamilton, who retires; Ensign A. J. Lane to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Peel. 

Orricre or Orpxancr, July 8.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Major-Gen. R. J. J. 
Lacy to be Colonel-Commandant, vice Major-Gen. Birch, dec. 


‘a T s, nas bad . 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

ApmiraLty, July 1.—In pursuance of her Majesty's pleasure, Admiral of the Red 
the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. has this day been promoted to be Admi- 
ral of the Fleet. With reference to the plan of Naval Retirement which appeared in 
the London Gazette of the 27th of June 1851, the following Flag Officers of the Royal 
Navy have been appointed to receive the pensions of 150/. a year each, provided for 
by her Majesty’s order in Council of the 25th of June 1851, and the names of the 
said Flag Officers have this day been removed to the reserved half-pay list accord- 
ingly—Admiral of the Red F. Watkins, Esq. ; Admiral of the Red J. Giffard, Esq.; 
Admiral of the Red H. R. Glynn, Esq.; Admiral of the White Sir H. Heathcote, 
Knt.; Admiral of the White H. Downman, Esq.; Admiral of the White J. Mac- 
kellar, Esq.; Vice-Admiral of the Red R. Curry, E q. C.B.; Vice-Admiral of the 
White F. W. Lord Aylmer, C.B.; Rear-Admiral of the Red R. Elliott, Esq.; Rear- 
Admiral of the White Sir T. Fellows, C.B. And further, with reference to the 
arrangements sanctioned by her Majesty's said order in Council of the 25th of June 
1851, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby give notice that the Active 
List of Flag Officers of the Royal Navy now stands as follows— 

Admirals of the Fleet—Sir T. B. Martin, G.C.B; Right Hon. Sir G. Cock- 
burn, G.C.B. 

Admirals of the Red—T. Le M. Gosselin, Esq.; Sir C. Ogle, Bart.; Hon. Sir J. 
Talbot, G.C.B.; Sir J. West, K.C.B.; Sir C. Ekins, K.C.B.; Sir W. H. Gage, G.C.H. ; 
Sir G. E. Hammond, Bart. K.C.B. 

Admirals of the White—Ion. Sir. T. B. Capel, K.C.B.; Right Hon. James Mar- 
quis of Thomond, G.C.II.; Sir C. Adam, K.C.B.; Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart. 5 
Sir F. W. Austen, K.C.B.; Sir J. A. Ommanney, K.C.B.; Z. Mudge, Esq. 

Admirals of the Blue—Sir BE. D. King, K.C.U.; Sir G. Mundy, K.C.B.; J. Car- 
thew, Esq.; Sir T. Briggs, G.C.M.G.; Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Dundonald, 
G.C.B.; Sir W. Parker, Bart. G.C.B.; G. McKinley, Esq. 

Vice-Admirals of the Red—Sir J. W. Loring, K.C.B. h.C.H.; Sir R. HW. Bromley, 
Bart.; J. Dick, Esq.; Sir C. Bullen, K.C.B. K.C.H.; Sir 8S. Pym, K.C.B.; R. Jack- 
son, Esq.; Hon. G. Elliot, C.B.; Lord William Fitzroy, h.C.B.; Sir H. Pigot, 
K.C.B. K.C.H. 

Vice-Admirals of the White—E. Hawker, Esq.; R. Thomas, Esq.; J. R. Dacres, 
Esq.; J. Sykes, Esq.; Sir F. Mason, K.C.B.; T. Brown, Esq.; Sir L. Curtis, Bart. 
C.B.; Sir J. Louis, Bart.; B. Hodgson, Esq. 

Vice-Admirals of the Blue—J. Ayscough, Esq.; Sir T. J. Cochrane, K.C.B.; Sir 
G. F. Seymour, C.B. G.C.1.; Hon. G. Poulett; C. J. Johnston, Esq.; Hon. J. 
Percy, C.B.; Hon. Sir A. Maitland, C.B. K.C.M,.G.; Right Hon. Granville G. Lord 
Radstock, C.B.; Right Hon. George Earl Cadogan, C.B. 

Rear-Admirals of the Red—Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B.; Sir E. Tucker, K.C.B3 
Sir W. A. Montagu, C.B. K.C.IL.; Sir E. C. Strode, K.C.B. K.C.U; W. Bowles, 
C.B.; H. Parker, Esq. C.B.; C. 8. J. Mawtayne, Esq.; J. W. D. Deans, Esq. C.B. 5 


s 


















Sir E. T. Troubridge, Bart. C.B.; Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.1.; H. Hope, Esq. C.B.; 
Hon. Sir F. B. R. Pellew, C.B. K.C.1.; Sir C. Napier, K.C.B.; J. B. Purvis, Esq.5 
R. Arthur, Esq. C.B. ; P. Hornby, Esq. C.B.; Hon. W. Gordon. 

Rear-Admirals of the White—C. J. Austen, Esq. C.B.; H. Prescott, Esq. C.B. 5 
J. Coode, Esq. C.B.; J. Pasco, Esq. ; W. Fisher, Esq. ; E. Harvey, Esq.; W. F. 
Owen, Esq. ; M. H. Dixon, Esq. ; I’. J. Douglas, Esq.; B. Reynolds, Esq. C.B. 5 
Hon. G. A. Crofton ; C. Sotheby, Esq. ; Sir Augustus W. J. Clifford, Bart. C.B. ; Sir 
Joshua R. Rowley, Bart.; A. R. Sharpe, Esq. C.B.; G.'T. Falcon, Esq.; Sir Watkin O, 
Pell; W. F. Carroll, Esq. C.B. (In the first vacancy which may occur, the list will 
be reduced to 17.) 

Rear-Admirals of the Bluae—W. B. Mends, Esq. ; Sir George R. Sartorius, Knight ; 
R. Wauchope, Esq. ; Sir John G. Sinclair, Bart. ; M. F. F. Berkeley, Esq. C.B. 3 Sir 
David Dunn, K.C H.; F. Moresby, Esq. C.B.; Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart. G.C.B. 
K.C.H. ; Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. ; }. Loch, Esq. ; E. Collier, Esq. C.B.; D. 
Price, Esq. ; W. W. Henderson, Esq. C.B. K.H.; Sir John Hill, Knight; A. Fan- 
shawe, Esq. C.B. ; IH. Stewart, Esq. C.B. 

Apmiratty, July 8.—The following promotions have this day taken place, conse- 
quent on the decease on the 7th inst. of Admiral of the Red the Hon, Sir J. Talbot, 
G.C.B.—Admiral of the White the Hon. Sir T. B. Capel, K.C.B. to be Admiral of 
the Red; Admiral of the Blue Sir E. D. King, K.C.H. to be Admiral of the White ; 
Vice-Admiral R. Curry, C.B. on the reserved half-pay list, to be Admiral on the re- 
served half-pay list; Vice-Admiral of the Red Sir J. W. Loring, K.C.B, K.C.H. to 
be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the White E. Hawker to be Vice-Admiral 
of the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue J. Ayscough to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; 
Rear-Admiral of the Red Sir E. Tucker, K.C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; 
Rear-Admiral of the White C. J. Austen, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; 
Capt. Sir J. Ross, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral on the reserved half-pay list; Capt. Sir 
J. Stirling to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

The following Captains on the retired list have also been promoted to be retired 
Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed in the London Gazette of Ist Sept. 1846, with- 
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out increase of pay—Capt. E. Barnard, Capt. W. B. Dashwood, Capt. M. White, 


Capt. J. Cookesley, Capt. C. G. R. Phillott, Capt. W. Wolrige. 


a nr pn 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
TH sday, July 8. 

PartNersuirs Dissotvep.—Sutton and Co. London—G. and J. Deane, King Wil- 
liam Street, City, gun-manufacturers—Edlin and Co. Liverpool, mere hants—Bry: ant 
and Sons, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, drapers—Barff and Plint, Leeds, stock-brokers— 
Jackson and Penkivil, Che addesley Corbett, Worcestershire, surgeons— Harrison o— 
Nichols, Three Kings Court, L ombard Stre et, ship-broke: as far as rege urds w. 
Nichols —Arncell and Allender, Copthall Chambers, stock-brokers — Merridew a 























Delmar, Mincing Lane, colonial brokers—T. and W. Pomfret, Blackburn, innkeepers 
—Brook and Co. Hudderstield, London, and Magdeburg, wool-dealers; as far as re- 
gards T. B. Golden— Marsh and Parker, Westerham, chemists—Henneman and Ma- 








gent Street, photographers—S. and J. Goodac re, Liverpool, grocers— Robin- 
son and Brothe sr, Stockport, cotton-spinners—Sheridan and Sherriff, Manchester, 
cotton-manufacturers—Waterfall and Co. T anheveley Yorkshive, iron- ~manufac- 
turers; as far as regards G. Waterfall—Sadler and Co. “Gre at Guil iford Street, seed- 
ernushers—Chase and Co. Bristol, cheese-factors; as far as regards F. Conde— 
M‘Diarmid and Johnson, Liverpool, teachers of navigation—Gratrix and Co. Preston, 
worsted-spinners—Keighley and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, commission-agents 
Wathew and Siddons, We stbromwich, iron-founders; as far gards J.F. Wathew 
—J.and J. Knowles, Shipley, corn-millers—Best and Fletcher, Shetlield, curriers— 
Ward and Brothers, Durh: um, hotelkeepers— Mellor and Co, Bi irsh m, china-manu- 
facturers—Brown and Co. Paisley, muslin-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. 
Sharp. 
BANKRUPTCIES 
W. Gee, Murray Street, Hoxton, 
Bankrvrts.—Josern Han, 


lone, Res 


us re 





AnsvuLiep.—R. Tredinnick, Threadneedle Street, mining-agent— 
Tuscan-hat-manufacturer. 


Brighton, hotelkeeper, to surrender July 12, Aug. 




















23: solicitors, Brisley, Pancras Lane; Housman, Brighton; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers—Brnsaurn Tepp, Coventry, cotton-dresser, July 23, Aug. 
20: solicitor, Harrison, Birmingham; official assignee, Valpy, Birmingham—Ro- 
bERT Croom, Mangotstield, Gloucestershire, butcher, July 25, Aug. 10: solicitors, 
Ray and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Wirtiam Kexpanr and 
Joun Sranpisn, Leeds, grocers, July 18, Aug. 29: solicitors, Lawrance and Plews, 
Old Jewry Chambers; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; officia®assignee, Young, Leeds 

Joux Howent, Liverpool, bookseller, July 18, Aug. 5: solicitors, Barret, Doctors’ 
Commons; Mallaby and Townsend, Liverpool; offi iala nee, Bi , Liverpool— 
Joun ALLMAND, Wrexham, haberdasher, July 18, Aug. 8: s _ iters, Edgeworth and 
Pugh, Wrexham; Evans and Son, Liverpool; offi cia te i Turner, Liverpool 








Matthews, 
JoNATUAN 
jennett, Man- 


"is rs "eat itors, 
* Manches 


soieltor, 


James Monkmay, Oldham, cotton-spinner, July 2 
Leeds; Ascroft, Oldham; official assignee, Mac 
Cuew, Manchester, stuff-manufacturer, July 18, 
chester; official assignee, Mackenzie, Manchester. 
Divipenps.—Aug. 1, Westmacott, Fulham Road, 
Great Tower Street, sugar-broker—Aug. 1, 





. 1, Holthouse, 
1, timber-merchant 
Wine-merchant 


nurseryman 


Saker, Southamptor 














July 29, Gray, Sunderland, draper—July 31, Johnson, Coventry, 

Jul , Smith, Preston, corn-merchant —Aug. 1, Swift, Monmouth, timber-merchant. 
rrtiricaTes.— 7 be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
eting.- -Aug. 1, Kirby, Brackley, Northamptonshire, linen-draper—July 31, Dod- 

son, Neath, painter—Aug. 11, Bannister, Birmingham, hardwave-dealer—Aug. 1, 

Jowett, Bull Bridge, Derbyshire, stone-merchant. 

Drccanations or Divipexps.—Boyle jun. Hull, merchant; fi and final div. of 
2s. 1ld. any Tuesday; Carrick, Hull—Tayler, Whitkirk, Yorks! wtist; first div. 
of 2s, 6d. any Monday or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—Nicholson, York, druggist; first 
div. of 9s. and final div. of 5d. any Monday or Tuesday; Tope, Leeds —Atkinson jun. 


Leeds— 


Goole, shipwright; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Monday or Tuesday ; Ilope, 
j Adams 


Adams and Co. Bow, engineers ; first div. of 7s. 6¢. (on joint estate of W. B. 
aud G. Ralston), July 14, or any subsequent Monday ; Cannan, Birchin Lane. 
Scorcu SEQUESTRATIONS. todger jun. Aberdeen, tanner, July 10, 31—Murray, 
ilasgow, house-facter, July 14, Aug. 4-—M‘Farlane, Tradeston, Glasgow, grocer, 
uy 15, Aug. 12—Stalker, Glasgow, drysalter, July 14, Aug. 11—Angus, Glasgow, 
dairyman, July 14, Aug. 4—Harthill, Edinburgh, printer, July 14, Aug. 4—Macin- 
tyre, Furnace, Argyllshire, fish-curer, July 15, Aug. 














Friday, July i. 

and S. Morgan, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
Southampton, coal-merchants—Arnull and Al- 
lender, Copthall Chambers, stock-brekers— Newstead and Co. Manchester, w 
merchants—Hayes and Co. Liverpool, porter-dealers—Maund and Rose, Wittam’s 
eg Old Street Road, carpeuters—Hudson and Bottomley, Kirkstall, York- 
shire . scribbling. millers—Wilson and Hall, Wellington Chambers, London Bridge, 


g; 
oouvls ion-merchants—Freeman and Richardson, South Wharf Paddington, cement- 


Pantyersnirs Drssorven.—E. 
woolstaplers—Coster and Alivey, 


ine- 





merchants— Lewis and Co. Newman Street, jewel-case-makers—Quigley and 
Postlethwaite, Manchester, brush-manufacturers—Broackes and Cooper, Lon- 
don--Harrison and Hlaich, Martin’s Lane, wine-merchants—Church and Mil- 


Dallasand Lyon, Preston, coach-builders — Buehler 
merchants—S. and G. Reynolds, Grafton Street, 


Houndsditch, cap-manufacturers ; as far as 


ton, Oxford Street, horse-dealers 
and Carstanjen, Fenchurch Street, 
a ateworkers—Emanuel and Son, 





} 

regards B. Emanuel—J. and J. Dixon, City Road, rice-cleaners—Compton and Co. 

Ilford, brewers; as far as regards E. C. Batt. 

Bankrvpts.—Tnomas Epwis Sovrner, Flect Street, advertising-agent, to sur- | 
render July 21, Aug. 28: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 

| 


Whitmore, Basingh: ull Street—W I. ram Tayior and James Wyipr, Wood Street, 
Hlock- manufacture , July 21, Au 2: solicitors, Lepard and Co, Cloak Lane; offi- | 
cial assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street-—WituiamM Epwarp Jomnxson, Little | 
Abingdon Street, coal-merchant, July 18, Aug. 22: Jerwood, Ely Place; 
Official assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Jamrs Murray, Gresham Street, ware- 
houseman, July 18, Aug. 15: solicitors, Linklaters, Charlotte Row; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street —WinuamM Wittiams, Ashford, Kent, contractor, July 
19, Aug. 15: solicitors, Lawranee and Co. Old Jewry Chambers; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Barner, Cambridge, schoolmaster, July 18, 
Aug. 15: solicitors, Pickering and Co. Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn; Archers, 
y, C ambridgeshire 3. offi ial assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Euizaperu 
Sineeeen, Reading, brush-maker, July 22, Aug. 23: solicitor, Finney, Furnival’s 
Inn, Holborn; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Puitir Rurrorp and Co. 


Stourbridge; 
| 
| 
| 
| 











solici 

















Stourbridge, bankers, July 28, August 18: solicitors, Harward, 
Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham 
Puitie and Fraxcts Rurrorp, Bromsgrove, bankers, July 26 Aug. 16: solicitors, 
Harward, Stourbridge; Motteram and Co. Birmingham: official assignee, Whit- 
more, Birmingham—Samvet Srrerr, Dev » Shoe-maker, July 24, Ang. 21: soli- | 
citors, Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol—-Wio.11aM 
Ayres junior, Cardiff, grocer, July 24, Aug. 21: solicitors, Stanley and Wasbrough, 
sristol; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Fiercurr CLranxr, Hawes, Yorkshire, 





Bond and Bar- 
Halifax, draper, 
official assignee, Pott, Man- 


Wine-merchant, July 
seeds; official assignee, 
s, Ang. 20: solicitors, 


\ "Aug. 21: solicitors, Robinson, Leyburn; 
Hope, Leeds—Ricnarp Bremwent, 
Sale and Co. Manchester ; 
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. James and Tuomas Hoyie, Salford, cotton-manufacturers, July 24, Aug. 
15: solicitor, Rowley, Manchester; official assignee, Le ‘. Manehester—James | 
Pownett and James Yourn, Manchester, brewers July 21, Aug. 12: solicitor, Ly- | 
cett, Manchester; official assignee, Frazer, Mane hester. ‘ 
Divipenps.— Aug. 1, ant, High Helbera, bookbinder— Ang. 1, Burrows, Park 
Street, Islington, surgec Aug. 2, Prangley, New Sarum, musiecseller—Aug. 4, 
Hunt, Middleton, L anc aie. silk-manufacturer—Aug. 5, Johnstone, Manchester, | 
innkeeper—Aug. 1, Donglas, M: unchester, draper— Aug. 22, Clement, Nes ath, Glamor- 


ganshire, saddler— Ang. 11, Phillips, Haverfordwest, linen-iraper— Aug. 9, Thomas, 
llstock, Leicestershire, draper- Aug y. 12, Boycot, Kidderminster, draper. 

Certiricares.— 7» be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Au Grinsted, Brighton, victnaller—Ang. 5, Reilly {Bath, livery-stable- 
keeper —Aug Johnstone, Manchester, innke eper weg 5, Harri-on, Chorlton- 
upon-Medlock, bleacher—Aug. 5, Hinks, Warwick, grocer—Ang. 9, Cleaver, Stret- 
ton-on-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, timber-dealer. 

Deciarations oF Divipenps.—Houston, Whitby, 
fon subse quent proofs), any day; Young, Lee ds—Lumley , 
turer; final div. of Id. any Tuesd: wy Manchester—Camelo, 
Queen Square, merchant; third div. ijd. July 12, and three subsequent S. 
days ; Edwards, Sambrook Court. ‘ 

Scorcu SravestTRATions.— Snodgrass, ——_, grain-merchant, July 17, Aug. 7— 
Paterson, Oban, surgeon, July 14, Aug. 4 -Shiels, East Linton, Haddingtonshire, 
mere hant, July 19, Aug. 16—Leys, Aberdeen, vintner, July 16, Au g. 6. 










hotelkeeper ; first div. of 4s. 4\d. 
Wigan, linen-manufac- 
Devonshire Street, 
atur- 





of ls. 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices. 

















| Saturd. Monday | Tuesday., Wednes. Thurs. Friday. 
3 per Cont Consotencecsereseeesereseee| eas | 7 ex d. 96 963 97 
Ditto for Account . 9 exd 97 «| ged 97 
3 per Cents Reduced | 3 978 | 97 97 
3) per Cents ‘} 98) | oad oad 
Long Annuitic 7 7 | 7é vt 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent ..... 24 215 _— — 
India Stock, 10} per Cent . -| shut | — — om —a 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per die m -| 49 pm | 53 50 | 53 53 Sa 
India Bonds,3} per Cent -| —— [63 pm./ —— | 63 63 62 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 


























































Austrian. ...c..seeeeeeee-5p.Ct) —— Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct, 106 
Beigian... 44 — 93 | BERGESOM coccsesceecoee 5— 32 
Ditto.... -23— — || Michigan, — _ 
Brazilian . 5 — 89} a sees oa — 
Buenos Ayres . t— 56 New York, _ 96 
Chilian .. sesess = 1035 || Ohio...... _- 104 
Danish .. i= lot } Pennsylvania . _ 82) ex d. 
Dutch (Ex. 1 2- 59h ox d Peruvian. _ sok 
Ditto.. i= 923 CO} Portuguese. — — 
French 3— — || Ditto. .... _ — 
Ditto.... 5 ost |; Russian .. _ lit 
Indiana 6é=— | 74 Spanish... — 208 
Illinois .. ¢é-;i7“- Ditto ....+4 _- 38} ex d. 
Kentucky . -- | Ditto ( Passive J 55 
Louisiana (‘Ste i = 90exd. || Ditto (Coupons “ _— 
Marvland Sterling seeee i | 904 Venezuela Active.......se00+ teens —_ 
SHARES. 
(Last Cffi-ial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RatLw AYs— { KRanks— 
oar | } Australasian, . st 
. | ers North —_— 
LE stern C yunties .... . Colonial . eee 
at Northern Commercial of London . .. 26} 
ak at South London and Westminster —_ 
3 t London Joint Stock. —_— 
Hull and Selby.... —_— National of Ireland .... _— 
Lancashire and Y 50} \ National Provincial.... ad 
Lancaster and Carlisle _ Provincial of Lreland.. d2hexd 
London Brighton and South Coast 95 Union of Australia, 36 
London and Blackwall.......... | 7 Union of London.. — 
London and North-western ..... i2zg Mines— 
Midland od ! BOlANOS.. 6000 eeeees cvercvccces _ 
North British .. : | Brazilian Imperial . . — 
Scottish Central..... on as Ditto (St. John del R y) 18jexd. 
South-eastern an oat 22 Cobre Copper .... 40) 
South-western . ° 834 MISCELLANEOt 
York, Neweastle Herv . | Ist Australian Agricultural ........ 15 
York and North eee a is CE: ancnanece nenewwat 49 
Doc as— } General Steam . ° —_— 
East and West Indi liltexd Peninsular and Orie ntal Ste am -| 69fex d. 
London ...... - Liz exd Royal Mail Steam. — 
St. Katherine i 77 South Answellan 24} 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Sih day of July lsol. 


An Account, pursuant to the 
Saturday, te 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notesissued cocccecescocerere £27,581, 520 Government Debt, 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
Silver Bullion, 


ceececeeees £11,015,100 
° 2,984,900 








£27 





951,520 £2 ” £27,581,520 
BANAING DEPARTMENT. 
Bengetet ors’ C ote Al woes . | Government Securities (in- 
Rest oovccccees . 1 ebuc le ad Weight Annuity) £13,545,235 
Public Deposits’ 14.2 





Other Deposits e 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 





£36 463,887 
»munissioners of National Debt, & Dividead Accts, 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Hanks, C 





METALS Per 
Copper, British Cakes £81 0 0... 0 
Iron, livitish Bars.... 5 2 6... 
Lead, British Piz.....17 0 @.. 6 0 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 415 0..105 0 0 


BULLION, 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 
New Dollars 0 411} 
Silverin Bars, Standard 5 














GRAIN, Mark Lane, July Ll. | . 
s. 8. 

31 | Oats, Feed .. léto iz 

Fine .. 17 —18 

Poland ... 







w heat, R.New sot043 2| Rye. 


2—43 , Marley 














10— 142 Malting .. | 

45—46 | Malt, Ord, | Fine 

16— 14s Fine ..... | Potato.. 

i6 — 50 | Peas, Hog } Fine .. 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | WEEKLY AVERAGE. 

Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and aa ales. | For the Week ending vars 5. 
Wheat.... 40s. 10d. | Rye ° 9d.| Wheat .... 43%. 5a. | Rye...... e+» 278.64, 
Barle: 24 7 | Beans 11 | Barley 2 Beans +. 31 8 
Oats...... 21 1 | Peas . O | Oats cece. 22 5 | Peas.....eee 28 10 

FLOUR PROVISIONS 














Town-made . per sack 37s. to oy | Butter—Rest Fresh, 12s. Od. per doz. 

Hecends .ccccceccsccecssesecss : 36 _ Carlow, 0. 0s, to Ol, Os, per ewt 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship se Fr} Bacon, Irish ...... .-per ewt. 52s. to i 

Norfolk and Stoc kton 2 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire — 7 
American ..... rel > — 24 Derby Plain .. - ps 
Canadian — 24 | Hams, York. — 66 








Bread, 5}d4. to 7d. the 4lb. lo: 7 | Eggs, French, ‘pe r 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


anD LeaDENMALL.* Sx THFIELD.” Heap or Catrrur at 


Newoare 

















s. da ad 84 8. d. a4 «4. SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 4to2l0to3 2 .... 2 2t03 4to3 8 Friday. Monda~ 
Mutton 2 8—3 i1—3 6 32-— 8—4 0) Beasts. 963 ..... 1 
Veal .. 2 4—3 4—310 .... 2 6—3 4—310/| Sheep .15,880 ..... ° 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 .... 3 6—3 86—310 Bves. 7294 cccce 34s 
Lamb... 3 83—4 0—4 8 44—4 8—5 O| Pigs... 385.,.. 390 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
WOOL. 

Kent Pockets... 84s. to 105s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 134d 
Choice ditto 90 — 150 | Wether and Ewe..........+« cose = 
Sussex ditto . 80 — 100 |Leicester Hogget and Weth a. iz? — 
Farnham ditto 0 — O |Fine Combing..... eecccescesones B= 15 








Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. 
84s. to 86s. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Ris. to 88s 


Wurrrcuarrt. 
to 78+, 


coscocccccs 70s. 


Hay, Good ..... 




















Inferior .. 65 —72 6 —6s . o— 0 
New, o— «a 6 . 55 — 63 
Clover .... os = 8&8 — 90 ... 90 — 95 
Wheat Straw 3s = ZL = 29 access coeee 26 — 28 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. ] GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..... +++-perewt. £112 0 | Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb., Is, Od. to 29. 24, 
Retined ... soe coe 8 DO Congou, FINE .....6eeeeee 4— 17 
Linseed O11 . ° seccsee 2 OB SC Pekoe, tlowe ry. 1é— 30 
Linseed Oil- Cake . -per 1000 9 lo 0 * In Bond—Duty ds. ld. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine ‘in bond) ncintotes 69s, to 7 oa, 
— 495. 


Moulds (64. per doz. discount 
Cwals, Hetton ...... 


TOOS. ceccccccccresecreseeece 


7s. Od 
0 


ay Ordinary ....600+e00+ 47 
Sugar, Muscovado, per owt. +e 278. 14d. 
West india Molasses ,..... 138. 6d. to 15s. 6d, 





0 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





(Saturday, 








y - 
IL ER MAJE STY’S THEATRE— 
SOTREES EXTRAORDINAIRES.—The Week's Per- 

formances will include the talents of Mad. Sontag, Mad. 
Fiorentini, Mad. Giuliani, Mad. Ugalde, Muadile. Sopt e 
Cruvelli, i Madile. Alboni. Sig. Gardoni, Mr. Sims Ree 
Sig. Pardini, and Sig. Calzolari, Sig. Lablache, Signori 
sol, F. Lablache, Casanova, Genial Lorenzo, Ferranti, and 
Coletti. Madiles. Amalia Ferraris, Marie Taglioni, and Caro- 
lina Rosati; MM. Char! ick, Gosselin, Paul 
and the SPANISH DANCERS. 
Tuesday, July 15, Thalberg’s new Grand Opera, F RARER IR A, 

the SPANISH DANCERS, and LES G 
Wednesday, July 16, IL PRODIGO, and the “SPANISH 

DANCERS. 








Las- 





Taglioni, 











Thursday, July 17, LE CENERENTOLA. 
Friday, July 18, LE N¢ DI FIG ARO. 


I ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— 

THE SPANISH DANCERS.—It is respectfully an- 
nounced that THE SPANISH DANCERS, whose Performance 
created the greatest enthusiasm, will appear on Tvespay and 
Wepnespay next, July 15th and 16th. 


‘T. MARTIN’S HALL—A Grand 


Performance of CHORAL MUSIC will take place on 

















First and Second Upper Schools. Conductor, Mr. John 
Hullah. Tickets, Is.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; may be had of 
Mr. Parken, 445, West Strand; of the Musicsellers; and at 
St. Martin's Hall. Doors open at half-past 7, commence at § 


o'clock. 
+ = . ‘ 
NGLISH GLEES and MADRIGALS. 
4 Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty.— 
Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. Sung by Mrs. Enderso hn, 
Messrs. Lockey y Hobbs, Land, Francis, and H. Phillips. ‘ 
next performance will be given on W NESDAY, Jt Ly 16t 
commencing at 3 o'clock. Reserved 7s. 6d. ; tickets (to 
admit four), 1/. 1s.; unreserved seats, tickets to admit 
three), 12s, To be had at Mr. Mireur - 8s Royal Library, 33, 
Old Bond Street, and at Mr. Sams’s, 1, St. James's Street. 


{RAND MILITARY } MUSICAL FES- 


TIVAL.—In consequence of the great suecess and uni- 
versal approbation of the late Grand Military Musical Festival 
at the Chelsea College Gardens in aid of the Funds of the CON - 
SUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON, the Committee, act- 
ing under high and distinguished patre *, have been en- 
abled, by the kind permission of the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count Ranelagh, to arrange for a reunion of the bands, of the 

First Life Guards, under the direction of Mr. Waddell, 
Second Life Guards, a Ph Mr. Cooke, 
Royal Horse Guards Blue, ,, ” Mr. Tutton, 
Grenadier Guar Mr. Schott, 
Coldstream G Mr. Godfrey, 
Scots Fusilier ¢ Mr. Boosé, 
Royal Artillery, um Mr. Collins, 
And the entire Corps of Dreams of the Household Infantry 
Brigade, comprising an Orchestra of 350 Pe rforme rs, in the 
picture sque grounds of MULGRAVE HOUSE, on the banks 
of the river, between Parson's Green and Fulham, on Tucrs- 
pay the I7th and Frroay the 18th instant, Tickets for one 
person each day, 5s.; for both days, 7s. 6d.; for a family of 
three persons, I2s. 6d.; for both ays, 20s.; for children, Is. 
6d, each ; to be had at Mircnere’s Royal Library, Old Bond 
Street; Sams's Royal Library, James's Street; and at the 
Hospital. If preferred, the price of admission can be paid 
atthe gates. Arrangements will be made to mect the con- 
tingency of unfavourable weather. 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
Brompton, July 5, 1851. OSBORN P. C ROSS Sec 
- = N SYeTatya 7 . 
| OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
ee STREET.—For the BENEFIT of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. KE/ Toor (Monpay) will be performed the 
Tragedy of T aE GAMESTER. Mr. Beverly, Mr. C. Kean ; Mrs 
over Mrs. C. Kean. After which the Comedy of THE 
MOON. The Duke, Mr. C. Kean; the Duchess, Mrs. 
Kez Rolando, Mr. A. Wigan. To conclude with the 
Farce of BETSY BAKE KR, in which Mr. and Mrs, Keeley will 
appear. 


MABEL E. RACHEL.—MATIN EE ‘LIT- 
TERAIRE et DRAMATIQUE.—Tvespay, Jury 22.— 
Commencing at Three o'clock, and terminating at Five. In 
compliance with numerous applications, it is respectfully an- 
nounced that a MORNING ENTERTAINMENT will take 
place at WILLIS'’S ROOMS, St. James's, at which Madile. 
Rachel will declaim several of the principal scenes from Ra- 


























































































cine’s celebrated Tragedy of Athalie, Le Misanthrope of | 


Moliére, and the Polyeucte, Tragedy ‘Chretienne, de Cor- 
neille, in which Madlle. Rachel will be assisted by the prin- 
cipak members of the Théitre Frangais, London, ceawd posi- 
tively her only morning appearance. Further ulars 
will be duly announced. Stalls, 1/. ls. ; Reserved Seats, see. 6d. 
each ; Family Tickets for Three, ll. 1s. As no more tickets 
will be issued than the room can conveniently hold, immediate 
application is requested. Tickets may be sec ured at Mr. 











Mircurcu’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; and at all 
| 


the the principal Libraries a a Musicsellers. 


[X-LES-BAINS, SAVOY. 


1851, began on the 15th of May: Princely establish- 
ment, splend isino, first-rate restaur: 
two magnificent bands playing every day 
from Lo London in forty hours, vii Paris. 


QOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
hI COLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till dusk. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE FRIPP, Sec. 


a » , Al \e 
G YALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 
14, Regent Street —The DIORAMA of the OVERLAND 
MAIL to INDIA, exhibitir uthampton, the Bay of Biscay, 
Cintra, the Tagus, Tarifa, praltar, Algiers, Malta, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Suez, the Red Sea, Aden, Ceylon, Madras Cal- 
cutta, and the magnificent Mg vusoleum, “The Taj Meha 
the exterior by Moonlight, the beautiful gateway and the 
gorgeous interior lighted by ‘Crystal and Golden I i 
Open daily at 12, 3, and 8 o'’Clock. Admission, 
3s. ._ Doors s open half an hour before h repre’ 


ny) a y) 
OCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
AND RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR 
SMALL DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 
Vice-President—Lora Kenyon. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P. F_R.S. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and Henry Harwood Penny, Esq. 
At . meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on ‘We- 
‘EspAyY, the 2d of Jury 1851, the cases of 20 Petitioners were 
paren re d, of which 16 were approved, 2 rejected, 1 inad- 
missible, and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 4th Junr, 15 debtors, of 
whom 10 had wives and 25 children, have been dise harge d 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 191/. 10s. 7d.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
Newman Smith, Esq. per Treasurer................ £2 2 0 
E. 8. Chandos Pole, Esq. per Messrs. Cocks & Co A. 22 0 

Benefactions are nee by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Draummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secre » No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, 
where the books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
aR the ee and where the Society meet on the first 

ednesday im every month. JOSEPH LUNN, Sec. 








































NESDAY EVENING NEXT, by the members of Mr. Hullah’s | 


Season of 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
L OF ENGLAND. 
WINDSOR MEETING. 

DAYS OF THE SHOW: s. d. 





Monday, July I4,in the Evening at 0 
Tuesda July 15, 6 a.m. till dusk at. 0 
Wednesday, July 16, ee ‘ . 6 
Thursday, July 17, - . _— eevee 0 








ww 7D > + 

YREAT WESTERN R AIL WAY.— 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW. On Wepwnrspay 

the 16th, and Tuvursoay the I7th instant, there will be 
SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAINS for Visitors to Windsor and 
back, and the fares on those days will be 

First Class, 4s. 6d.; Second Class, 3s.; Open Carriages, 2s 

The trains will run about every half-hour from the Pad- 
dington Station, commencing at 6.50 a.m. until 12.30, and 
| returning after 5 o'clock p.m. until 10 30 pom 


(jRE AT WESTERN RAILWAY.— 

ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW, and GREAT EX- 

| HIGITION, To LONDON or WINDSOR and BACK. Ex- 

cursion Trains are appointed as follows at redaced fares during 

the week, from Bristol, Bath, Frome, Chippenham, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucester, Stroud, and Cirencester, on the lith, 15th, 
16th, 17th, and Isth, 

From Swindon, Shrivenham, Faringdon Road, Abingdon, 
Oxford, and Banbury, and intermediate stations, Wallingford 
Road and Pangbourne, on the 1oth and | 6th, and on the 17th, 
to Windsor only. 

To Windsor and back.—From Hungerford, Newbury, and 
other stations jasingstoke. Reading, Twyford, and 
Maidenhead, on the 16th and 17th instant. 

The particulars of Fares, times of departure and return, 
and the number of days allowed for passengers coming to 
London, may be known on application at the se veral Stations, 

| and part é Tickets before- 


, , r M ah > 
| YOYAL NAVAL AND MILITARY 

\ ACADEMY, GOSPORT. 

Patrons. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
His Royal Hizhness the Prince Albert. 
Young gentlemen go with many advantages from this esta- 
blishment into the Royal Navy, and prepared for the 
Military College and Sandhurst, for Woolwich, for the Royal 
Marines, for direct appointments to India, for Addiscombe, 
and for the Indian and other Marine Services. Pupils in- 
tended for the Army go through the course of instruction re- 
commended by the Commander in-chief. Those studying 
for the Indian Navy attend a Course of Lectures on 
| rine Enginecring when qualified, obtain e necessary 
certificates, The VACATION TERMINATES on the $list 
instant. 

Applications for vacancies to be addressed to Dr. Burney, 
or the Rey. Evwarp Burney, M.A. Royal Academy, Gosport, 


| RUNDEL SOCIETY: 


Promoting the Knowledge of Art. 
ouned for 1851-52 
The Hon. Francis Charteris, The Lord Lindsay. 
The Lord Colborne. (M.P. | Charles Newton, Esq. 
C. W. Cope, Esq. R.A. Edmund Oldfield, Esq. 
The Lord De Mauley. Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Major-General C. R. Fox. John Ruskin, Esq. 
Sir John Stuart Hippisley, Bart. William Smith, ksq 
Il. Bellenden Ker, Esq. Tom Taylor, Esq. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne G. F. Watts, Esq. 
Treasurer—W illiam Smith, Esq. 
Honorary Secretary—G. Aubrey Bezzi, Esq 
The Publications for the 
sisting of Four Engravings after Frescoes of Fra Giovanni 
Angelico in the Vatican, are now ready for distribution. They 
will be delivered, to Members who have paid their Annual 
Subscription, at any address within four miles of Charing 
Cross, or will be forwarded to the care of any Agent of the 
Society in the country, as directions are given to the Secretary, 
Orders for Busts of the “ Theseus,” and I’ rospectuses of the 
Works proposed for publication, may be obtained from Mr. 
Mackay, at Messrs. P. and D. Coln i's 
By Order of the Council 
G. AUBRE Y BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 


YROVIDENT LIFE OFFIC 

50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806, Polic y-holders’ Capital, 1,192,818/, 

Annual Income, 150,0007. Bonuses declared, 743,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Offi 
President—The Right Ion. Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
The Rev. James Sh san, Chairman. 

Henry Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. sens Pellatt, 1 
William Judd, Esq Round, E ma 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. r rederick Squire, Esq. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Thomas Maughan, Esq Capt. William John W ‘iMiams, 
John A. Beaumont, Esq. enaging Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. 8. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squ are. 

NINETEEN-TWENTIETHS OF roe PROFITS ARE 
AMONG THE NSU RED. 


| Examples of the Extine tion of Premiums by the surrender 
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of Bonuses 


~ Bonuses added 











| subsequently, 
Date of Sum Original Premium to be further 
Policy.| Insure: increased | 
annually. 
e ife & s. a. | 
| 1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 2 : 
1811 1000 19 2 ditto 117 
1818 1000 16 10 ditto 1418 10 








E. ramoles of Bonuses addo dtoo he r ? Po Wie “18 
| | Potal with addi- 
Policy Sum 























Y] pate Bonuses | tions to be fur- 
| No. ares | Insured added. _| ther increased. 
_ £ s. a. | 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 | 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 
3392 1820 500 4458 17 8 
ba Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 





plication to the A 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch; and atthe Head 
| Office, 50, Regent Street. 
QUPERTIOR SHEFFIELD PLATED 
\ DISH-COVERS, with strong silver mountings and 
silver shields for engraving the crest or coat of arms. 
TABLE DISH-COVERS. 
Light Plating. Heavy Plating 
£ ; 















s. a &. « 
The Gadroon pattern........ per set 11 0 6 .. 12 6 
The shaped Montrose pattern do 266 ., W117 
The Grosvenor pattern. ..... do 600 ., 2 6 6 
The Albert pattern,......... do. wee ., 0 66 
The Gordon pattern. db. 126 «6 1617 6 








The above sets comprise four dish-covers—viz. ‘one 20-ine h, 
one 18-inch, and two H-inch 

The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield or 
Electro- plated Ware, illustrated with Engravings. It may 
be had gratis, or will’ be forwarded, post-free, on application. 
—A. B. Savory and Sons, Manufac turing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 

A. B. Savory and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Eng 











or Society for | 


r ending April 30, 1851, con- | 


gents of the Offive in all the principal towns | 


SWAT Wo? + . > 

{LENNY’S BALBRIGGAN STOCK- 

r INGS and SOCKS.—These excellent stockings are manu- 
factured in Balbriggan, County of Dublin, and for elastic ity and 
exquisite softness of texture are unrivalled by the products of 
Nottingham. They combine all the beauty of silk with the 
durability of cotton, and more than its comfort, being incon- 
ceivably pleasant to wear. Specimens of this beautiful Irish 
fabric may be seen in the Great Exhibition, Class 20, No. 37 in 
the Catalogue. Sold only at CHARLES GLENNY’S Balbrig- 
gan Hosiery W arehouse, | 33, Lombard Street. 


Tre fre) > = * 
\ ICOLL’S PALETOTS for the SUM- 

MER MONTHS.—New Paletots, Mixed Paletots, Silk 
and Gossamer Paletots; also Nicoll’s Paletot d'Eté, pro 
nounced to be a most effectual protection against the dust and 
heat of Summer, price One Guinea. 

The REGISTERED TROWSERS are the same price ; and 
the new MORNING COATS only Four Shillings more. 

The numerous advantages of Nicoll’s REGISTERED PA- 
LETOT (kept ready for immediate use) are too well known 
to need any description here. 

CAUTION.—H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers, 
Paletot Patentees, &c. 114 to 120, Regent Street, and 22, 
Cornhill, alone manufacture and sell the above in London, 
and their name is woven into the lining of each garment. 
They have, however, Agents who sell for them in all parts of 
this king zdom and its colonies. 


YOYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPET- 

& ING—The public attention is particularly directed to 
this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty of design, 
durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy in price, 
costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in general use 
many years, and become well established with the trade and 
the public, and can be purchased at all respectable Carpet 
Houses in London, and in nearly every Town in the United 
Kingdom. The ATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 
8, LOVE LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture 
Printed and Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, 
Window Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for 
® Polishing, &c. &e. Manufactorics at Leeds, and Borough 
| Ros ad, London. Wholesale Warchouses, 8, Love Lane, Wood 
| Stre zondon, 


- N > 
| ME STCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly i in- 
to the di ons of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, Ls, An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and ine apable of injuring the finest 
| nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, Which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Ge nuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
| direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties” 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercacre, Brneier, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


| 

| 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 
and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
| are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
| 

| 

| 























































Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse rye that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiictam Lazensy"” 
on the back, in additien to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.’ 

FE. Lazenny and Son’s ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
| to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ecls, 
Xe. and is manufac tured only at their old-established Fish 
| Sauce Warchouse, 6, ad Iwards Street, Portman Square. 


I ADIES T 
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$ TRAVELL ING, or during the 
DRIVE, the AQUATIC EXCURSION, or while other 
wise exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and heated par- 
| ticles of dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 
| refreshing preparation for the complexion, dispelling the 
cloud of languor and relaxation laying all heat and irrita- 
bility, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation at 
| tending restored clasticity and healthful state of the skin. 
| Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, fly 
before its application, and give place to delicate smoothness, 
and the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of sunburn, or 
stings of insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 
Price 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d. per bottle. Sold by A. Rowtanp and 
Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers 


"AT DD ’ + . r 
| INNEFORD’'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirab adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dixxerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts, 2, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


r tara x] 
I OLLOWAY’S PILLS THE MOST 
EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR BOWEL COMPLAINTS 
AND DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH.—At this season of 
the year when these complaints are so prevalent, there is no 
better remedy than Holloway’s Pills, whether as a preventive 
oracure. When taken in moderate doses, and at the same 
time strict attention is paid to diet, the worst cases will be 
relieved. The strengthening properties of these Pills restore 
the impaired tone of the stomach and cleanse the liver. Nothing 
s» good has ever been discovered for the cure of persons who 
suffer from a long residence in hot climates, and they surpass 
any other medicine for general family use, Sold by all Drug- 
gists, and at Professor Hottoway's E Stablishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 











































MR. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK. 


( N the SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 
of STRICTURES of the URETHRA, supposed 
to be impracticable. A Lecture delivered before the 
Medical Society of London, in April 1851, by G. J. 
Gurauir, F.R.S. &e. Price 1s. 6d. 
U..URCHILL, Princes Street; Rensuaw, Strand ; 
Hicatry, Fleet Street. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. 

OWARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH, 
and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE 
TEETH.—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
Howard, consisting of an entirely new description of 
artificial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
colour or decay, and ‘will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painfu 
operation. The invention is of importance to many per- 
sons, and.those interested init should read this T reatise. 
London: StwpKrn and Marswatt, and all Book- 
sellers; or of the Author, Tuomas Howarp, Surgeon- 

Dentist, 17, George Street, Hanover Square, ‘London. 
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‘os QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. | 
CLXXVII. is Published This Day. 
1. Gardening. 


CONTENTS ¢ 

2. Scotland before the Reformation. | 
3. Travellers in North Amexica—Annexation—Free 

Trade— Slavery. 
Dukes of Urbino. 
Walpole and Mason. 
Origen—The Early Papacy. 
Badham’s Euripides. 
Rubric versus Usage. 

Joun Mvurnay, Albemarle Street. 


E SLECLE, Journal Quotidien Frangais, 
publié A Paris, se vend A Londres, comme les jour- | 
naux Anglais, par numéro, prix 2d. Abonnement pour | 
trois mois, 12s. S‘adresser au Bureau de la Régie | 
Officiclle des Annonces, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, | 
(Maison du Courrier de [ Europe.) 


*ESTAFETTE, Journal de Paris.—Une | 

4 dition spéciale pour l’Angleterre, apporte a 

Londres, chaque matin a 9 heures, toutes les nouvelles 

de la veille, jusqu’A 6 heures, avee le cours de la 

Bourse, et les principaux articles des journaux du 

matin. Se vend au numéro, prix 2d.; abonnement 

pour 3 mois, 12s. 2 

Annonces, (Maison n du Courrier de U Europe.) 

A New and Enlars ged Edition. 
This day is publishe d, price 21s. 

H £E F O Es Tf 

a Practical Treatise on the Formation, Draining, 

and Fencing of Plantations; the Planting, Rearing, 

and Management of Forest Trees; the Cutting 

Preparation of Wood for Sale : 

cess for the Transplantation of Trees of large size. By" 

James Brown, Forester, Arniston. Second Edition. 

In one large vol. 8yo. Illustrated with 109 Engravings 
on Wood. 


AND ore 








“ Perhaps our advice will be received with more fa- | 


vour if we support it with that of Mr. James Brown of 
Arniston, the second edition of whose work on F orest- 
ing is the best work of the kind in our language. 
Gardener's Chronicle. 

Wintiam = BLackwoop 
London. 


MISS STR . - rey ay NEW SERIES OF ROYAL 


and Sons, Edinburgh and 


1ALE eo 
On the 3lst ins = Mill be published, \ Volume Second of 
IVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


SCOTLAND, and English Princesses connecte.l 
with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Acnrs 
Srricktanp. This volume will contain the 
sion of the Life of Mary of Lorraine, Mother of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the Life of Margaret, Countess of 
Lennox, daughter of Margaret Tudor, and Mother of 
Darnley. 

Vouume Finst is published, containing Margaret 
Tudor, Magdalene of France, and Mary of Lorraine. 

The series will be comprised in 6 vols. embellished 
with Portraits and Historical Vignettes, uniform with 
the ** Lives of the Queens of England,” by the same 
Author. 


Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


G REAT EXHIBITION.—MR. BAX- 
T TER, the Inventor and Patentee of Oil-Colow 
Printing, will shortly publish a VIEW OF THE IN- 


TERIOR, as a companion to his Picture of the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, pourtraying in all their variety the 
beautiful and delicate tints which are 
in the building, and forming a perfect facsimile of the 
Interior of the Crystal Palace in all its gorgeous beauty 
which cannot be equalled by any other process. Price 
3s. 6d. each, folio. 

London: Sold Wholesale 
Inventor and Patentee, i 
Square; where Subscribers’ 
for the pair. Price 7s. 

From the “ Illustrated News.” 

“ THe Crystat Patace 1x CoLrovurs.—Mr. Baxter, 
With whose suecess in oil-colour printing the public are 
familiar, has just produced an effective view of the 
Great Palace of Industry, showing the South side and 
East end. By this process he has cleverly rendered the 
glass; and the picture is altogether a ‘pleasing me- 
morial of the World’s Wonder. 

Licences granted to work the above process in Great 
Britain, 200 Guineas—France, Belgium, Germany, 


by Georcre Baxter, the 
and 12, Fen ee Doel 
Names are also received 


&e. &c, 1260 Francs—Instruction to Licencees, 252 
Francs. 











On Wedr vesday 1 next will be pu pub lished, 
URIOSITIES OF INDUSTRY AND | 
THE APPLIED SCIENCES. | 
The late Mr. D'Israeli, in his celebrated Curiosities 
of Literature, employed the term Curiosities to desig- 
nate A MIsceLLany or Inrerestine Facts. The | 
Curiosities or Inpusrry, although discursive in its 
character, forms a SuPPLEMENT TO THE CyCLOP&DIA, 
having regard to the more precise industrial information 
which has preceded it, whether in connexion with 
Science, Art, Geographical Knowledge, or Social Eco- | 
nomy. It treats of InpusTrRy. underits Nove.tres and } 
Raritres; its comparative ConDITION IN ALL CounTRIEs; | 
its PRroGress AT Homer, especially during the pres¢ nt | 
century ; its essential adaptation to CHEAPNESS OF Pro- | 
DUCTION ; and its extension under a system of Univer- 
SAL INTERCOURSE. In the realms of Screxcx, of the | 
Arts, of Narurat History, of Manvractures, of 
Commerce, of Soctat Economy, there are abundant | 
new and curious materials that may be presented both 
tothe desultory reader and the diligent student, in a 





form at once inviting and instructive. The present time 
is more favourable to the formation of such a collection 
than any former period. The great Book of Nature and 
of Art has been fully opened to our view, and even 
“those who run may read” its wondrous pages. 

The Cvurtosrrirs or Inpusrry, although of general 
interest as a distinct work, forms a 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE NATIONAL 
CYCLOP ADIA, 
nd to the 
CYCLOP ZEDIA ‘OF INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS, 


To be published in Fortnightly Numbers, price 3d. 
each, and Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 
NUMBER I. for Wepnespay Next, the 16th inst. 
NUMBER II. and PART I. on Tuvurspay, 
3ist inst. 
London: Cuartes Knicur, 90, Fleet Street. 


the 





Catherine Street, Strand, Régie des 


E R:! 


and 
with an improved Pro-, | 


conclu- | 


so conspic uous | 


GUIDE THROUGH w ALES 
This day, pric e 5s. with Mz Tei c harts, and Vi iews, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE GUIDE 
through NORTH and — TH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE; with a Copious Itinerary, a 
General Index, and a Li-t of Hotels and Inns. 
Brack’s Pictrvcresavue Tourist or ENGLAND .. 10s. 6d. | 
Buiack’s Prervresaur Tourist or ScoTnanp,, 8 6 | 
Buiack’s Guipe To THE Enouisn LAKEs ...... 5 0 
Anprkson’s Guipe To THE HIGHLANDS..... .10 6 
A.& C. Biack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 


COURSE. 


Already published, 
oth : 











Directories. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL 


strongly bound in Dark-coloured 


PROFESSOR YOUNG'S INTROLUCTION TO s. a. 
ALGEBRA. Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age.... 1 3 
a 12 ODUCT I s. + in clot wT GEBRA Infant Education from Two to Six Years of . 
N INTROD CTION to ALGEBRA |  Age..........ccccorccsccccccccccccvesevess 2 0 
A and to the SOLUTION of NUMERICAL EQUA- 
TIONS ; with full Explanations of the Theory, and nu- = ie ni eee on 
| merous Examples for Exere bone For the : x oe on ee Ss Reading seeseeeeeeens ° 3° 
and Private Stude + =: J. : R. You _ ’ mes . ro’ ane Simple Lessons in Reading 010 
| of Mathematics in the Roya elfas cade mica Rudiments of Knowledge ................20.- 0 10 
stitution, Author of «* A Treatise on Algebra,” “Ele~ | \iorai Class Book ..........ccccsccccceceeeee 1 6 
ments of Geometry,’ *&e. Xe. 7 porn as to C =p siti ee 06 
*o* The Axswens to the Exawrtrs for Exemcise | Tetroguction to Gramumar .--......c0sssesese 1 3 
in the above, price 6a | Grammar, Two Parts, each 1 6 
By the same Author, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, Etymology ......... 20 
N INTRODUCTORY TRE ATISE on | Elocution ........ 2 6 
d MENSURATION in THEORY and PRACTICE, | History ofthe E nglish L anguage and Li ite rature 26 
| Sirus and M‘Inryre, wud Belfast rnoster Row, London ; Arithmetic and Mathematics. 
eS Introduction to Arithmetic ..........++0+++++ » & © 
| ETON LATIN GR AM M. AR, ACCENTED. Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) ............+. > ° 
| ‘ Key to Arithmetic ........cscesscceccvcceeece 2 
Pu ETON LATIN GRAMMAR Book “ke eping by Single Entry ........see0s06 1 3 
with the addition of Notes, and also of the Ac- | Rook-keeping by Single and Double Entry .... 2 0 
cents and Quantity; with a New Version of all the | Commercial Tables .............00ceceeeeee08 3 0 
Latin Rules and Examples. By T. W. C. Epwarps, | Algebra .........cccescccccceccsccceccevenese 3 6 
M.A. Twenty-fifth Edition, revised and corrected. | Key to Algebra .......ccceccecececccuseveeees 26 
| 12mo. 2s. Gd. cloth lettered. Also, | Plane Geometry ..... 26 
EDWARDs'’s ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with | Key to Plane Geometry .. 20 
the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. E leventh Solid and Spherical Geome 26 
3 a br 8 re First I | Practic al Mathematics, Two. Parts, each ...... : 4 
| “EDWARDS'S LATIN DELECTUS; or First Les- | Key to Practical Mathematics ....\.......+-..- 3 6 
sons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of a apres (RAR SS SN ERATE A RT 3 6 
| of the Eton Latin Grammar ; with all the Accents anc 
Quantities marked. — ‘Ts nth Edition 12mo. 2s. Gd, ; : Science. 
| cloth lectered. A KEY toditto. 4s. cloth. | Introduction to the Sciences. .........0000000% 1 6 
EDWARDS'S SENTENTLE SELECT.4; or Se- | Laws of Matter and Motion........ pnesewewes 010 
lect Latin Sentences for progressive lessons in Latin | Mechanics ............6..ceeceeeeeeeenweeees 010 
Construing: with the quantity of the penult of every | Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, and Pneumatics . 010 
word of more than two syllables marked; but the quan- | SO TR ELT IL EER I 10 
tity of the other syllables, and the accents of the words, | Optics ......... 6.0 :eceeeeeeeeeeereeeneneeees 1 0 
are not marked. Fourth Edition. I2mo. 2s, 6d. | Astronomy ...........ceseeeeeeceenereeeeene oe 3 @ 
cloth lettered. A KEY toditto, 4s. cloth. S PUNT. op cesenacencacnecnesenncedsaceeens 1 0 
London : SIMPKIN, Marsnatt, and Co. Re 106 
<> —————————————==as | Neturel Philosphy, V ol. I. containing Laws of 
ARNOLD'S SC HOOL CL ASSICS, WITH | Matter and Motion; Mechanics; Hydrosta- 
. +" LIsu oe Sey ey ee eee 0 
mo, price 5s. | Natural Philosophy, Vol. II. containing Op- 
‘ELECT IONS" from CLIC E RO, Part ITT. | tics ; Astronomy ; aay Roagaers4 3 0 
containing the TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS, | Chemistry. By George Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
With ENGLISH NOTES, Translated from the German ee ee eee 3 0 
of Tiscuer, by the Rev. R. B. Pavi, M.A. and Edited | Animal Physiology............sseseeeeeeeeees ; : 
by the Rev.” Tuomas Kercuever Arnoup, M.A, | Zodlogy ... 0... +.-.eeeeees coeceoscesseoonees 1 6 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, - stable Physiology peepiahenaeness eovesevee 1 4 
Cambridge. ROGET 05000000008 ensastancnneeeeesoesec - 2 
Kivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place, History. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, iste NN .. csnssvdncsaceesiesenetass a 
| SELECTIONS from CICERO, with ENGLISH MINN ian. nhcakhhaneanundahwees® 26 
NOTES, (from the best and most recent sources.) History of the British E mpire agit I a — yy 
Part I. containing Orations: the Fourth against E xemplary and Instructive Biography PREM .26 
Verres; the Orations against Catiline; and that for 
the Poet Archias. 4s. Part I, containing Epistles: Writing and Drawing. 
arranged in the order of time; with accounts of the | Wyiting—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornament- 
‘onsuls, eve ents of each ye ar, Ke. 58. al; in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books (post 
re Otee) GEER... vccccccccvsrcacescesvesoursese 6 
Brown s PHIL OSOP HY of the MIN First Hook of Drawing......... 6 
Inl “ei vol. 8vo. Seventeenth Edition, 18s. Second Book of Drawing 6 
> ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY. 4 vols. 8vo. Library  Drawing-Books consisting ofa Series of Pro- 
| Edition; —_ be ife, Portrait, and Index ; reduced from gressive Lessons in Drawing and Perspective, 
2/. 2s. to 1d. § with General Instructions; in Eighteen 
lB ROWN'S. LEC TURES ON ETHICS, or MORAL arr ener ee 6 
PHILOSOPHY; with Preface by Dr. Cuatmers. Post *,* Books I. to VI. are published. 
| &vo. now 6s.—A. and C, Brack, Edinburgh; SimpKkin 
| MarsHaxs, and Co. London. . ms — Geography. i 
- ———= | Geographical Primer ...........0++sseeseeeees 
‘TR WALTER S COT T’S | Text-Book of Geography for England ....... 010 
S WORKS AND LIFE | Scxoot-Room Mars of England, Ireland, Scot- 
- en ? P , | land, Europe, Asia, Palestine, North America 
Waverley Novels. £s.ai} South America, and Africa, mounted, (5 feet 3 
96 Engravings. 48 vols. feap. 8vo........... 740 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth, ) - 
Vignette Titles. 25 vols. feap. 8vo. comam 2 OSE. CE cues cncacnataydsensocxnecanaces 6 
| Abbotsford Edition. 2000 Engravings. 12 ScHOOL- -Roow — of +~ we byt fect mount- 
vols. super-royal BVO. ... 6.6.6 ceeeeeeeees ed (5 feet 2 inches in length by 4 feet 6 inches 
Portrait and Vignette Titles. 5vols. royal8ve. 210 0 im breadth) ......rccccvcessccserceceseccces 21 6 
: — | Scoot ATLAs of Modern and Ancient Geogra- 
Poetical Works. phy; consisting of Thirty-four quarto Maps, 
: GING cc cnccccnacscetacsupesesascesgscese 6 
24 Engravings and Fac-simile. 12 vols. feap. io Primer Atias; consisting of nine » quarto Maps, : 
BVO. ec ee cece ees ceeereeceeetreeeee 5 0 SURMIEE < isccdcseécknwiunobtdewsenates ste H 
12 Engravings and Fae c-simile. 6 vols. fe ap. - 
GRRE ; 140 Latin. 
26 Engravings and Fac -simile. 1 yol. super- oe . —_ | of ae ae School, 
Se Sees SR Edinburgh, and Dr. Zumpt, ©, he 
Vignette Title and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal ay of Berlin, 
POU dccewennscnsasdsnddasreksdnennsansess 010 0} at. Grammar . 9 bhnse ehbeosesennessannnee 3 6 
———- . Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 2 6 
ss 2 
Prose Writings. CS Cre atin ot gra biagai.. 3 6 
56 Engravings and Maps. 28 vols. feap. 8vo. 4 4 ©] P. Virgilii Maronis Carmina.................. 46 
20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo....... 018 © | M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecte XII. .... 3 6 
Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo...... 010 ©)! . Livii Historiarum Libri I. I. XXI. XXII... 4 0 
eee Latin  ccncdgeccceccccsesccscesscse ° 9 0 
Life of Napoleon. Latin-English Part ......0.sccccscecess 5 0 
ee iM R re fe 8y 1cool = English-Latin Part ...........eee000 » &€¢ 
= nm “ Z: 2 comer pian —— ane 018 0 2 xcerpta ex Ovidii Carminibus........... 3 6 
20 Engravings. ol. § -royal SvO....... ‘ » th . 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vo............ * 010 0 Ecloge ex Horatii I yore (In the Press. s.) 
rman. 
Tales of a Grandfather. Edited by Dr. - $ — gg in the High 
6 Engravings. 3 vols. feap. 8VO........+000% 012 0} First German Reading Book........sses0005. 2 0 
11 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo...,... 010 6 | Second Reading Book ......ssseeseeseseeseese 3 O 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vo............ - 06 0 French. 
Du G 
Life b; 7 Elementary aaa TU the Press. _ 
0 > mgeenings and Fac- ban 10 vols. feap. ‘ g 
hint kip ontenitigainelng hebengns embdnees 110 0 *.* Other Works in Preparation. 
ll yo nee and Fac-simile, "T'vol. super- + ga ges ‘ 
hiss ga Kccccnchawaneacnectanaes - 018 0 Published by W. and R. Cuampers, 339, High Street, 
Fortrait and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 8vo.. 010 ©] Edinburgh; W. 8. oo We oy ae ae 
D, N. ey 5 est Nile Stree’ sgow; J. 
Apam and Crarces Brack, Edinburgh; M‘Grasnan, 50, — Sackville Street, Dublin; ‘and 
Hovtstox and Stoxemax, London; and all Booksellers: | sold by all Bookse 
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NEW BOOKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





HISTORY of NORMANDY and of 
ENGLAND. By Sir Franecrs Paterave. Vol. I 
Octavo. 21s. 


MEMOIR of BISHOP COPLESTON ; 
with Selections from his Diary and Correspondence. 
By W. J. Copresron, M.A. Rector of Cromhall. 10s. 6d. 


THE PERSONALITY of the TEMPT- 
ER, and other SERMONS, Doctrinal and Occasional. 
By C. J. Vaveuay, D.D. Head Master of Harrow 
School, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Octavo. 


GERMAN MINERAL WATERS, and 
their rational employment for the Cure of certain 
Chronic Diseases. By 8. Surro, M.D. Physician of the 
German Hospital. 7s. 6d. 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. By C. 
Kincsiry jun. With Preface by Professor Maurice. 
Cheaper Edition. 2s. 


SUMMER TIME in the COUNTRY 


By the Rev. R. A. Wittmorr. Second Edition. 5s. 


GAZPACTIO; or Summer Months in 
Spain. By Wa. G. Crark, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cheaper Edition. 5s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by 
R. Wuarery, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 3s. 


| 

ENGLISH LIFE, SOCIAL and DO- | 

MESTIC, in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
Second Edition. 4s. 6¢. 


VIOLENZIA ; 


tavo. 3s. 6d. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, and other POEMS. 


By R. Cuenevrx Trexcu. Third Edition. 6s. 


| 

POEMS from EASTERN SOURCES, | 

GENOVEVA, and other POEMS, 
thor. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


POEMS by GEORGE MEREDITII. 5: 
SCHILLER’S COMPLETE POEMS; 


attempted in English. By Encar Atrrep Bownrna. 
63. 

SITIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY. 
Compiled from Official Documents. By W.O. 8. Gritty. 
With a Preface by Dr. Gritty. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
RISTORY. By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. Fifth | 
Edition, with New Supplementary Chapter. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM. 


By the same Author, Cheaper Edition. 4s. 


CHEMISTRY of the CRYSTAL PA- 
LACE; a Popular Account of the Chemical Properties 
of the Materials employed in its Construction. By T. 
Grirrirus. 5s. 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. By Miss R. M. Zornun. 10d. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of LIVING. By 
Hersert Mayo, M.D. Cheaper Edition, with Addi- 
tions. 5s. 


CAUTIONS for the TIMES. In nun- 
bers, 2@. each. Nos. 1 to 8, in a wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


MUSEUM of CLASSICAL AN TI. | 
QUITIES. 
6s. 6d. ConTaIns: 1 


Collections of Ancient Art; ture. By G. Scharf jum 
in the Museums of Italy,; The Ionic Heroum at 
the Glyptothek at Mu- Xanthus. By E. Fal- 
nich, and the British kener. 

Museum, By C. New-| Statement of the Excava- 
tions of Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Kingdom 

d its Revival. By M. of Naples. By Carlo 

Semper of Munich. Bonucci. 

The Polychromy of Sculp- | Archwographia Litteraria. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for Juty. 
2s. 6d.; or by post, 3s. Conrarns: 

Palgrave’s History of Nor-, A Queen’s Visit. 

mandy and of England. | The Revelations of aCom- 
A Jungle Recollection. monplace Man. Part I. 
Little Books with Large| A Scramble among the 

Aims. Pyrenees. 
The Deserted Mansion. The Homeric Life. 
The Rhine of the Franks. | Poulailler the Robber. 

By the Hion. G, S.] Wordsworth. 

Smythe, M.P. 





a Tragedy. Small oc- | 


By the same Au- 


~ 





ton, M.A. 
= py of Polychromy 





London: Jounw W. Parker and Son, 


Part ILI. with numerous Illustrations. ! By C. 


NEW WORKS. 








I. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CXCI, 8vo. 6s. (On Wednesday next.) | 


CONTENTS: i 
1. THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


2. JOUNSTON’S NOTES on NORTH AMERICA. 
3. HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
4 


. FATAL ACCIDENTS: HOW FAR PREVEN- 
TIBLE. } 

. PULSZKY’S TALES AND TRADITIONS OF 
HUNGARY. 

. SIR EDW. L. BULWER LYTTON’S LET- 
TERS TO JOHN BULL. 

. THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

8. GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE: Vols. VII. 

and VIII. 

9. DIXON’S LIFE OF PENN. 

10. MODERN CHEMISTRY: ITS PROGRESS 

AND EXTENT. 


o 


i) 


Il. 


The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and + 


From the Italian of 
Post Svo. 


LOMBARD RIFLE BRIGADE. 
EMILIO DANDOLO; with Map and Plan. 
10s, Gd. 


It. 


Mr. EDWARD FOSS’S WORK on! 
the JUDGES of ENGLAND : with Sketches of their | 
Lives, &e. Vols. II. and IV. 8vo. 28s. 

Iv. 


The WEST of ENGLAND and the 


| GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851. By HERBERT 
| BYNG HALL. 


Plates and Wood-cut-. Post 8vo. Lis. 


v. 

The LAW of CHURCH ORNA- 
MENTS and UTENSILS. By G. H. H. OLIPHANT, 
Esq. Barrister-at-law. 1l2mo. is, 

vi. 

HISTORY of ADULT EDUCA- | 
TION. By J. W. HUDSON, Ph. D, Secretary to the | 
Manchester Atheneum. 8vo. 58s. 

Vil. 
Gleig’s School Series. 

HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, 
and PNEUMATICS. For the Use of Beginners. By | 


THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. of Kneller Training Col- 
lege, Twickenham. 18mo. Wood-cuts, ls. 


vil. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH PAR- | 
SING and DERIVATION. For Schools and Pupil 
Teachers. By JACOB LOWRES, Certiticated Master. 
18mo. ls. 

1x. 

MARIE-MADELEINE; a Tale. 
Translated from the French by Lady MARY FOX. 
With Illustrations by M. Lepelle du Bois-Gallais. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

xX. 
The Traveller’s Library. 

Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 
the Specraror. With Notes and Illustrations by W. 
H. WILLS. l6mo. 1s. 





xt. 


FIVE LETTERS to Archdeacon 


HARE on HIPPOLYTUS, Presbyter of the Church of 
Rome, Author of the recently-discovered Book ascri- 
bed to Origen, and on the bearing of his Work on the 
le —<. . stions of Ecclesiastical History and Polity. 
- BUNSEN, D.C.L. [Nearly ready. 


xIl. 


Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S CRI- 
TICAL DISCUSSIONS in PHIL OSOPHY, LITERA- 
TURE, and EDUCATION with UNIV TY RE- 
FORM. Chiefly from the Epinuuren Review. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 





xml. 


SYMBOLS & EMBLEMS of EARLY 
and MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN ART: a Series of 
Etchings, with Descriptions. By LOUISA TWINING. 
Royal ito. [Preparing for Publication. 


XIV. 

The Traveller's Library. 
WILLIAM PITT, and the EARL of 
CHATHAM. By T. B. MACAULAY. Reprinted 


from Mr. Macaulay’s Hisroricau Essays. 6mo. 1s. 
[On August 1. 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANs. 


in a few days, § 
OCUMENTS respecting HORFIELD 
MANOR. An Estate belonging tothe Bishopric 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 


ex STAL PALACE.—An Answer to 

“Ww hati is to Become of the Crystal Palace ?” (by 
Grevittr,) published by Joux Oxrtvier, Pall Mall, is 
now ready ‘for circulation. Price Is. 








Shortly will be publishe d, price > Ss, 
HE LILY THE BEE; 
an Apologue of the Crystal Palace. By Sam EL 
be ARREN, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ Ten Thousand a 
ear.’ 
Witi1amM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
L ondon, 





This day is published, 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6a 


Pue THREE JERAS OF OTTOMAN 


HISTORY ; a Political Essay on the late Reforms 


| 
of Turkey, considered principally as affecting her Po- 


sition in the event of a War taking place. By James 


| Henry Skene, Esq. 


1 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 195, Piceadilly. 


his day is published, in 8vo. p iee 12s. 

Pe “THISTOR Y OF GREECE; from 

its Conquest by the Crusaders to its C onque st by 
the Turks; and of the Empire of Trebizond: 1204- 
1461. By Grorce Fintay, Esq. Honorary Member of 
the Royal Society of Literature, Author of ‘ Greece 
under the Romans.” 
Wirttiam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


NEW — ON THE CANARY ISLANDS, 
PAIN, AND ALGIE Rs 
In post Svo. price 8s. 6¢. 

TOTES of a RESIDENCE in the CA- 
i NARY ISLANDS, the SOUTII of SPAIN, and 
ALGIERS; Illustrative of the State of Religion in those 
Countries. By the Rev. Tuomas Derary, M.A. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Wat« rloo Pla ae 














Complete, in sixtee ‘ _ umes, c alf-bound, morocco, 
JAXTON’S M AGAZEN Er of BOTANY; 
and Register of the most beautiful Flow 
Plants which have been added to our Gardens dur 
the last Sixteen Years. With upwards of 700 En- 
gravings, carefully CoLourrp from nature, and numer- 
ous Engravings on Wood. 
ee ondon ? ; W: mu. 8. Orn and Co. Amen Corner. 


~ PARL OU R LL L IB R. ARY . VOL. 61, FOR JULY. 

Price Is. 6d.in boards, or 2s. in cloth, containing 
ENKRY MASTERTON. By GP. 

R. James, Esq. 

Also, by the same Author, in this Popular Series: 

BRIGAND, | ONE IN A THOUSAND, 

SMUGGLER, GOWRIE, 

PHILIP AUGUSTUS, | ROBRE k, 








DARNLEY, | M ARY of BURGUNDY, 
CASTELNEAU, | MORLEY ERNSTEIN. 
GIPSY, 


Simos and M‘Intyrer, London ; and Belfast. 











Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


tT SHORES and ISLANDS of the 


MEDITERRANEAN; including a Visit to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. If. Carrsrmas, 
Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science 
and History,” &c. 

“ Mr. Christmas’s journey opens with the Baleari: 
Islands, and thus has the advantage of novelty. Atter 
a stay in Catalonia, he went by sea to Genoa, throug! 
Northern Italy to Venice and Trieste, thence to tl 
Tonian Islands and Constantinople, thence to Sagres, 1, 
as the head-quarters for a survey of the Seven Churches 
named in the Apocalypse.”—Athen@um. 

Ricuarp Bentey, (Publisher in Ordinary to her 

Majesty.) 











Now ready, in 2 vols. post Svo. price 21s. 


NTE FIFTEEN DE CISIVE E 
BATTLES of the WORLD, 
FROM MARATHON TO WATERLOO. 
By E. 8S. Creasy, M.A. 

Professor of History in University College, London. 
“We are very much mistaken if this book do nm 
speedily obtain a very wide popularity. The battles se- 
lected are—Marathon, defeat of the Athenians at Syra- 
cuse, the battle of Arbela, that of Metaurus, victory of 
Arminius, the battles of Chalons and Tours, the battle 
of Hastings, Joan of Are’s victory at Orleans, defeat 
of Spanish Armada, the battle of Blenheim, the rout 6r 
Charles XII. at Pultowa, Burgoyne’s capituls ation at 
Saratoga, the battles of Valmy and of Waterloo. Very 
few writers in accuracy, vigour, and picturesque 
simplicity, equal Professor Creasy.”—Weekly News and 

Chronicle. 
Ricuarp Bentery, (Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty.) 


a WORK BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 28s. 
HE CORRESPONDENCE of HORACE 
WALPOLE, Earl of ORFORD, and the Rev. WIL- 
LIAM MASON. Now first published from the Ori- 
ginal MSS. Edited, with Notes, by, the Rev. J. Mrr- 
rorp, Author of * The Life of Gray.” 

Quarterly Review, July 1851.—** When we reflect that 
Walpole’s letters extend over a space of sixty-two 
years, and embrace every possible topic of polities, lite- 
rature, and social life, drawn from the best sources of 
information, and detailed with such unwearied dil: 
gence, and such attractive vivac ity, we grow every cay 
more and more convinced of the serious importane eof 
Horace Walpole as the historian of his time. Lighs 
and gossiping as the individual letters may seem, they 
constitute, taken all together, a body of historical evi- 
dence to which no other age or country can afford any- 
thing like a parallel.” 

Ricuarp Bextey, (Publisher in Ordinary to her 
M ajesty. ) 








oserpa Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the e 


London: Printed by 
County of Middle sex, Printer, at the office of Re OBERT 
Patmex and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of Lond on; 
and Published by the 4\\foresaid Josern Crayton, at 9, We; 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, inte 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvcroay, Lath Jury 1851. 
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